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The dealer’s results will 
be clearly visible, too. 
For THis WEEK covers his 
own neighborhood 3 to 
5 times as well as other 
national magazines... 
with the sales punch 
and shopping influence 
of his own newspaper. 
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Color-page or’14-liner, 
your ad will “register” 
in over 5,300,000 
homes, coast to coast. 
For THis WEEK’s maga- 
zine content attracts all 
the family, its format 
gives every advertiser 
full visibility. 


Santa Claus School 


A man with strong convictions on how to play Santa Claus for 
the kids is Charles W. Howard, of Albion, N. Y., who inaugu- 
rated the first Santa Claus School in this country, on the lawn of 
his home last Summer when it was 90° in the shade. Well, 
anyway, the first we've heard about. 


Howard's school grew out of his own interpretation of the 
Santa role at McCurdy’s, a Rochester department store. His tech- 
nique was so good that people came from far and near to observe 
it. His advice was sought by many persons, and he accepted an 
invitation to appear on a Kate Smith radio program to tell of his 
system; newspaper stories were written about him; and, in short, 
there arose so great a demand for knowledge of the Howard 
method that the school logically followed. 


Howard's standards are high. Not every Tom, Dick, and Harry 
is fitted for the Santa role, he says. A gracious manner and a 
pleasant voice are requisites for the part. Generally speaking, 
clowns and buffoons are poor candidates; likewise the “man with 
a face like raw beef.” 


He's also opposed to thé plan of having Santa sit on a high 
throne as children file past him and report on whether or not 
they've been good and minded their mothers. That just adds to 
the fear most of them feel anyway, he says, since they've been told 
that he knows their secret thoughts—and that’s enough to make 
anyone nervous. His idea is that Santa should busy himself in 
some setting that appears, to childish eyes, a natural one, such as 
a workshop where toys are being made. 


Howard's students received instruction in Christmas legends and 
traditions, and in the proper make-up and costuming of Santa 
Claus. He is a stickler for cleanliness. Wig and beard, he insists, 
should be silky and white, and applied with spirit gum, not. wire. 
Hands should be clean, though they may be care-worn, since the 
good St. Nick is no idler. He himself is well-padded, a “fine 
figger of a man,” and just right for the part; but he says one need 
not be fat to play it well. ‘Personality is more important than 
figure, which can be made-to-order with rubber pads.” He believes 
$100 spent on a good costume is money well invested. Since Santa 
is supposed to come from the frozen North, he should never, never 
destroy a child's illusions by appearing in a suit of satin, cheese- 
cloth or other lightweight material. 


Besides his Santa Claus interests, Howard owns and operates a 
400-acre farm, and an ice-cream business; makes toys; directs 
amateur theatricals and rents stage lighting, scenery and other 
equipment, and is town crier. He has been playing Santa Claus 
for local festivities since he was 12 years old. He started making 
toys and selling them while still in high school. Before he was 
20 he had found backers to establish him in a good-sized toy 
factory. His business expanded too fast, however, and a slump in 
the industry made him give up large-scale production. Since then 
he has continued toy-making, but only as a side-line. 


There is a good deal of the promoter in him, and he made 
things pop during the several years when he was secretary of the 
Orleans County Fair. The “World’s Largest Apple Pie” was his 
brain-child: 12 feet in diameter, it contained 125 pounds of 


apples, 600 pounds each of flour and sugar, 500 pounds of lard; it 
weighed nearly three tons and was baked in a galvanized iron pan 
made-to-order by the, locak,iron works for $60. Two tractors were 
required to move it ig*4nd out of the oven. Quite an engineering 
feat! é , 


¢ 


Another year Howard publicized the Orleans Fair through a 
giant applesauce cake, weighing 7,000 pounds. Then there was 
a Niagara Falls of cider, 10,000 gallons pouring down a huge wall 
and stirring up a frothy tide. It wasn’t real cider, of course, and 
they had to admit it because the W.C.T.U. people complained. It 
didn’t matter in the end, because the W.C.T.U. apologized, and 
there was even more publicity than the Fair had hoped for. 


Personal attendance was required for only one week at Howard's 
school last Summer, but students were supposed to continue read- 
ing and other work on their own. Examinations were held at a 
later date and successful candidates were to obtain practical ex- 
perience during the current Christmas; those who make the grade 
will receive the degree, Bachelor of Santa Claus. 


Howard has individual letterheads for his various enterprises 
and he says he keeps separate sets of books for each. The Santa 
Claus School letterhead deserves special mention, what with its red 
and green lettering, a sprig of holly in the upper left-hand corner, 
and the head of Santa superimposed on the center of the sheet. 
At the foot of the page is this slogan—just a wee bit tautological: 
“The Most Unique and Only School of Its Kind in the World.” 


*“Unele Bernie” 


Another of those depression-bred successes is “Uncle Bernie 
Nursery Plaques,” a business that grew so fast it has had to move 
to larger quarters three times in the three years of its existence. 


“Uncle Bernie’ sounds as though he might have a long, white 
beard, but he’s really a lively young man, who was a department 
store buyer until the depression hit him. |For a while he worked 
as a salesman for a ready-to-wear house, but his real interest lay 
in going into business for himself. He had an idea that there 
should be a market for Mother Goose plaques to decorate chil- 
dren’s rooms, and so, with a jig-saw, he made six crude samples 
in the basement of his Brooklyn home. 


Borrowing a half-hour daily for four days to show his samples 
to New York toy and gift buyers, he obtained orders for 500 
plaques to be delivered in four weeks. He gave up his job with 
the ready-to-wear house, moved his little girl out of her nursery 
to make room for an artist who set to work decorating the plaques 
he himself was turning out in his basement work-room. To obtain 
capital to fill the stores’ orders, he sold a few plaques to friends 
and friends of friends, for cash. Later, with improved production 
methods, he was able to bring his prices down so that the stores 


could offer the plaques as a one-dollar item. Business has been 
good ever since. 


The line has been extended and now includes plaques decorated 
with “Children of All Nations’ and 12 “Animals” (Three Little 


At right is “Uncle Bernie,” saw- 

ing out pictures and _ profits. 

Above, one of the Mother Goose 
plaques. 
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LABELS ... KNOWN TO THE PUBLIC 


LABELS... ACCEPTED BY THE PUBLIC 


LABELS ... BOUGHT BY THE PUBLIC 


‘THE American public is demand- 
ing more and more these days to 


know what’s inside the package... 
what’s behind the cellophane... will 
the material shrink, fade, run... 
why should I pay more for this prod- 
uct than for that? They look the 
same! Yes, the consumer wants to 
know about everything. And the con- 
sumer finds a ready and satisfying 
answer to many of her questions in 
Good Housekeeping’s public labeled 
merchandise. 


The Consumer Already Knows 


For -the consumer already knows 
Good Housekeeping, knows its 
Bureau and Institute Seals and its 
Guaranteed As Advertised Emblems. 
The consumer knows about Good 
Housekeeping standards, its labora- 
tories, its tests. She knows that Good 
Housekeeping can be trusted, that 
merchandise which it publicly labels 


can be bought as merchandise of 
known quality value. 


Nation-Wide Influence of Good 
Housekeeping Public Labels 


The primary reason for Good House- 
keeping labeling and identification 
was to protect its readership of over 
2,200,000. But today the influence of 
Good Housekeeping public labels ex- 
tends to all women. They have be- 
come, in reality, public property— 
known to the public, accepted by the 
public, bought by the public. They 
are trade marks that actuate sales... 
that substantiate selling points... 
that crystallize the desire to buy. 
Probably the best known, most wide- 
ly accepted branded merchandise in 
this country is that merchandise 
which is advertised in Good House- 
keeping—public-labeled and public- 
accepted. 


Good Housekeeping 


EVERYWOMAN’S MAGAZINE 
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TAKES the FOG OUT 


of Preparing and Planning 
Your ADVERTISING CAMPAIGNS 


Many a busy company executive would like to 
settle, once and for all, the problem of selecting 
a definite plan for his company’s advertising and 
promotion. 


If you’re in that group, we know you'll find 
this thorough study by John Allen Murphy both 
helpful and illuminating. He studied the success- 
ful methods of 41 of the biggest advertisers in the 
country, and gives the detailed, step by step pro- 
cedure followed by 14 of them. Why use hit-and- 
miss methods when you can profit from the most 
successful experience? 

We'll be glad to mail this article, reprinted 
from recent issues of Sales Management, to any 
interested executive. 


Available e e FREE Reprints 
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Kittens, etc.), in addition to the original Mother Goose subjects. 
The firm also began recently to manufacture book-ends, lamps, 
clothes-hangers and waste-baskets to match the plaques. Uncle 
Bernie expects eventually to turn out a complete line of furnishings 
and accessories for the nursery. 


Spending most of his time on the road selling his product, 
Bernard Sper (that’s his full name) is known to department store 
buyers all over the country as “Uncle Bernie.” Two hundred 
American stores, and a number in foreign countries, carry the 
plaques, some in considerable quantities. One store recently re- 
ordered $750 worth. One of the best features of the line is that 
it fits into so many different departments: Infants’, toy, stationery, 
gift, picture, etc. On occasion, the firm has cooperated with de- 
partment stores by installing demonstration workshops in which 
plaques are made before the public view. Hochschild-Kohn, in 
Baltimore, planned a demonstration of this kind to last a week; 
but it proved so popular that it was retained for six weeks. 


Production has been standardized, and there are now 14 opera- 
tions, all by hand, in the making of a plaque. The background 
is a 9” by 12” plywood panel, 14” thick, to which is applied a 
wooden cut-out, also %4” thick, in the shape of an animal or 
human figure. Painted in gay colors, the plaques appeal to juvenile 
tastes. One Hollywood youngster’s nursery is said to be decorated 
with the entire line of 60 plaques. 


*“—There Is No End” 


Contemplating the newsstands groaning under their myriad, 
rainbow-hued magazines, one would imagine that every publication 
known to the mind of man is represented there. "Tain’t so. ‘There 
are 19,000 magazines published in the United States, and only a 
small fraction of them ever hit the stands. 


Weird Tales, for instance, has newsstand circulation, chilling 
the spines of some 100,000 readers; but Grit and Steel, the mag- 
azine devoted to game fowl, or cockfighting, will seldom be found 
alongside. Amerikansky Russky Viestnik doesn’t rub covers with 
Correct English. The former, published in Carpatho-Russian at 
Homestead, Pa., has a circulation of 45,000. About 16,000 sub- 
scribers are interested in polishing up their English. 


Central-Blatt & Social Justice has a ring to its title that tickles 
the ear. It is a St. Louis German religious publication. For fancy 
titles, however, we incline to Amerikanszki Szlovencov Glosez, a 
Bethlehem, Pa., weekly of the American-Wendish & Hungarian 
Publication Co. Wendish is a Slavic dialect. 


A quick survey of English language magazines reveals plenty of 
specialized interests. Broom and Broom Corn News, of Arcola, 
Ill., has 2,000 circulation. Monumental News and Monumental 
World, of Atlanta, appeals to stone-cutters. Cackle and Crow is a 
poultry breeders monthly. The Chase is all about fox and coon 
dogs; publication office in Lexington, Ky., where hunting is in 
full cry. 


International Journal of Orthodontia and Dentistry for Children 
is mot read by children. Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
Journal resembles an engine rolling along if you say it fast. The 
Official Magazine of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Stablemen, and Helpers of America is probably the 
longest title on record—possibly a revolt from Life, Look, See, 
and other one-syllable names. , 


The Stove Mounters and Range Workers Journal, Detroit, is also 
a mouth-filling title. Diapason, organ of the Chicago Organ 
Association, has no connection with the Encyclical, put out by the 
Guild of Former Pipe Organ Pumpers. Swappers Friend and Pet 
Stock Journal, of Salina, Mich., is one of hundreds of publications 
for animal lovers. American Pigeon Keeper and Cat Courier are 
others. A rival of Cat Courier, edited by Gertrude B. Taylor, of 
Detroit, is Cat Gazette, also of Detroit, editor, Mrs. Agnes V. 
Hildebrand. 


No less than 350 magazine titles begin with “American.” Pub- 
lishers are patriotic. They are prolific, too, as this year’s number 
of magazines is an increase of 1,000 over last year’s. Perhaps it’s 
just as well that paper mills are springing up amid the southern 
states’ pine forests. 
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Any way you analyze it, the Indianapolis Radius is an important market. It’s 
a big market. A profitable market. With a population of over 1,800,000 — un- 
usually high living standards—and a spendable income that totals nearly a billion 
dollars annually, this is a sales territory that must be included on even those sched- 


ules which attempt to cover only the high spots of the country. 


And any way you analyze the advertising situation, you'll find it’s a “nat- 


ural,” too. The cream of Radius buying power responds to the tremendous selling 


power of ONE dominant newspaper, The News. 


NEWS 


New York: Dan A. Carroll, 110 E. 42d St. Chicago: J. E. Lutz, 435 N. Michigan Ave. 
DECEMBER 1, 1937 
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Notes from the Managing 
Editor’s Desk 


No small portion of the time of 
several editors on SALES MANAGE- 
MENT is spent answering inquiries. 
Letters from readers are frequently 
discussed at staff meetings, and one 
thing is invariably commented upon: 
The fact that so many companies, 
big and small, have apparently not 
taken the trouble to find out where 
they can get facts and figures about 
their own industries which would be 
immeasurably helpful in market plan- 
ning. 

The Department of Commerce at 
Washington is a gold mine of such 
material. So are the business papers 
in many vertical fields. Every pub- 
lic library owns an Industrial Arts 
Index which can lead you to maga- 
zine sources, either for current issues, 
or for years back. Newspapers, gen- 
eral magazines, and radio chains and 
stations frequently supply factual and 
helpful market studies. SALES 
MANAGEMENT'S “Survey of Buying 
Power” should be indispensable to 
any marketing director or market re- 
search man. 

We take this small section of 
white space this week, therefore, to 
urge every sales executive who has 
no research department in his or- 
ganization to appoint someone in his 
company as a fact-finder. Someone 
whose duty it will be to check all 
available sources for new and perti- 
nent market studies. Someone with 
enough ability to select, on a routine 
basis, data to be called to the atten- 
tion of the marketing chiefs—and to 
file such data so that they are avail- 
able when needed. 

We hate to admit—yet it is probably 
true—that more than half of all the 
companies operating in this country 
still do not know the Government 
makes a biennial census of retail and 
wholesale sales, even though they 
started to do so in 1933. 

Perhaps the strangest thing of all 
about the valuable information we 
are mentioning is the fact that much 
of it is free for the asking! 

—A. R. HAHN 
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FOR 1938 


Providence, Rhode Island 


the 


NET PROFIT 
Market! 


A state market of metropolitan scope and con- 
venience: 680,000 consumers, 92% urban, with 
effective buying power 4th highest of all states, 
stabilized by diversified industry. 


$220,000,000, at a per capita rate 18% above the 
U. S. average . . . through 9,000 retail outlets 
easily reached, sold and serviced from the Provi- 
dence wholesale center. 


Selling costs lowered by compactness and popula- 
tion density unique among states. Advertising 
costs minimized by Journal-Bulletin coverage: 
practically 100% in Greater Providence ... in 
Rhode Island as a whole 3 out of 4 families. 


Consumers of the metropolitan mass, and of the 
large wealthy class, respond to the same medium. 


Response Their dealers know it, and buy and sell with 


Journal-Bulletin advertising power in mind. 


Providence Journal-Bulletin 


Dominating New. England’s Second Largest Market 


REPRESENTATIVES: Chas. H. Eddy Co., Inc. - New York - Chicago Boston. Atlanta 


R. J. Bidwell Co. « San Francisco « Los Angeles 


DECEMBER 1, 1937 
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Southern California 


It costs less to tell it to a thousand, 
a hundred thousand, or a million 
consumers through the Los Angeles 
Sunday Examiner than through 
any other newspaper or combina- 
tion of newspapers in Southern 
California! 
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LIFORNIA’ 


“oro — EXAMINER 


SALES MASTER OF AMERICA'S FOURTH RETAIL MARKET 
Represented Nationally by The HEARST INTERNATIONAL 


In California they breed pigskin warriors big, 
tough, fast and smart! Their ability is attested 
by the fact year after year finds one or more of 


them ensconced in football’s Hall of Fame! 


California also has a pair of newspapers that 
rank high on any team of All-Americans ever 
selected by an impartial jury of result-demand- 


ing, cost-checking advertising buyers! 


In SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA there is the 
mighty LOS ANGELES SUNDAY EX: 
AMINER-—the fastest, hardest-hitting, sales- 
producing medium this market has ever 
known! Scoring more than 551,000 reader- 
family contacts in the vast territory it covers— 
a circulation total that swamps its nearest com- 
petitor by more than 208,000. Then booting 
home the extra point of lowest advertising cost 
by giving this plus 208,000 circulation for a 


mere additional cost of less than 5c. per line! 
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Northern California 


No other newspaper or com- 
bination of newspapers pub- 
Jished in Northern California 
contacts as many families at 
such low cost per family as 
does the San Francisco Sun- 
day Examiner! 


Vv 

In NORTHERN CALIFORNIA the SAN FRANCISCO SUN- 
DAY EXAMINER carries the ball . .. and bucks merchandise quotas 
over the top so fast, sales managers can scarcely believe their eyes. This 
advertising power-house crosses the front-door goal line of more than 
433,000 families—actually 239,861 family contacts beyond tackling dis- 
tance by its nearest competitor. Then stops advertising rate offense 
cold with a cost-per-contact, for its total circulation,no other newspaper 
or combination of newspapers published in this area can match! 


Sin Zour EXAMINER 


'"BUY-WORD'' OF NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


ADVERTISING SERVICE, Rodney E. Boone, General Manager 
DECEMBER 1, 1937 [9] 


UU UUS 


with ‘em? | couldn't do 


business without 


‘em! 


“D’you know the people on this list? 
..» Ever do business with any of them?” 


HE scene is in any of several hundred retail 

stores throughout rural America. The list is 
Country Gentleman subscribers in that particular 
community. 

And the answers we're getting are changing lots 
of national advertising plans for 1938! 

For this market regularly accounts for some 40% 
of the country’s retail business. This market is right 
now riding a surge of prosperity that already has 
income above the ’29 figure . . . And this market’s 


own dealers tell you today that Country Gentleman 
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readers and their own best customers coincide in 
truly remarkable fashion . . . 

Men who run the stores where country people 
buy tell you these are the people they run them for. 

Men who run the banks for country people tell 
you these are their most important depositors. 

Men who /ive by selling this market, in short, tell 
you THESE are the important people to sell. 

Country Gentleman's 1,600,000 families belong 
in your advertising audience. 

They BUY THINGS... in a great big way. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


——— 


see‘ 


Pa aa aS 


“,.. without reservation, this list rep- 
resents the most prosperous and de- 
pendable families in our community. .. 
almost duplicates our prospect list.”— 
H. C. Carpenter, Carpenter & Pierce 
Company, Buick-Pontiac-Chevrolet 
Sales and Service, Troy, Pa. 


_ “,,. im the better ranch homes _ 
fis] nity.”-J. D, McCracken, Me- 
chee, Wash, see apne Sia 


4 3s & | q . wa fh \ YOUR DEALERS’ CHOICE IN AMERICA’S 
tim ; - ||) MOST RAPIDLY ADVANCING MARKET 
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Sales Management’s 
Future Sales Ratings 


Key To RELATIVE SALES OuTLOOK RATING 


kkk«x« Best Relative Outlook 
kkk Very Good Relative Outlook 
* x Good (Medium) Relative Outlook 
*x Fair Relative Outlook 
* Least Impressive Relative Outlook 


NOTE: This compilation is based on the relative position of one industry compared with all 


industries. 


In other words, an industry marked %*% may show noteworthy resistance to 


general sales declines, but its comparative showing may be far less favorable than that of 
another industry marked k¥kkkee. 


Advertising. . 
Air Conditioning. ..... 
Aircraft (Sales of Air- 
planes) 
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Autos (New Car Sales) 
Auto Tires.. . pain 
Baked Goods(Bread).. . 
Baked Goods (Specialty ) 
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Building Materials 
Candy & Chewing Gum. 
Canned Fruits and 
Vegetables. . 
Cee, «60.0 0 
Chemicals (Misce.) 
Cigarettes 
Cigars. . ; 
Clothing (Men's, 
i Women’s, Children’s) 
Coal (Anthracite)... .. 
Coal (Bituminous) 
Cosmetics. . . ; 
Cotton Textiles... .. 
Dairy Products....... 
Department Stores... . 
Diesel Engines....... 


Drugs & Medicines... .| 


Electrical Equipment 
(Heavy)......---- 
Electrical Equipment 
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Lawyer’s Income...... 
Liquor (Alcoholic Bev.). 
Luggage....... ar 
Machine Tools... .. 
Machinery (Agr’l)... 
Machinery (Ind’l). . . 
ae y 
Metal Containers... . 
Motion Picture 
Pe 
Musical Instruments.. . 
Office Equipment 
Oil (Cooking). 
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Paper (Newsprint)... .. 
Paper (Wrapping and 
atiien’ Se ater d 
Photographic Supplies.. 
Physicians’ and 
Dentists’ Income. ... 
i Sy errr ce 
Printing and Publishing 
Equipment......... 
OS Saree 
Railroad Equipment. . . 
Railroad (Net Income) . 
Rayon Textiles........ 
Real Estate Rentals... . 
Refrigerators......... 
Restaurants.......... 
Rural Stores.......... 
Shipbuilding.......... 


ce ig lv cal es ed 


Sott Detwke......-.++- 
Sporting Goods....... 
Stationery(Commer’)). . 
Steel and Iron........ 
BE, wv asenegogsevies 
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Trailers (Auto)........ 
Travel (Sea).......... 
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Utilities—Gas......... 
Utilities—Telegraph. . . 
Utilities—Telephone. . . 
Washing Machines... . 
Woolen Textiles....... 
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PrepareD by Peter B. B. ANpReEws, and specially copyrighted by SALes ManacE- 
MENT, Inc. Reprints of this page are available at 5 cents each, minimum order, $1.00. 
20% discount on standing orders for 25 or more monthly. Sates MANAGEMENT, INc., 
ew York, N. Y. 


420 Lexington Avenue, 
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Planning Advertising 
with SM’s Future 
Sales Ratings 


Today more than ever before busi- 
ness men are searching for reliable 
foundations on which to base their 
production and sales plans. Reasons 
for using SALES MANAGEMENT’S 
“Future Sales Ratings” have doubled 
and trebled. These ratings, designed 
for successful sales planning and for 
spotting capital gains opportunities 
have an exceptionally good record for 
accuracy. 

Inaugurated by SALES MANAGE- 
MENT in July, 1936, this feature at 
that time accurately picked air con- 
ditioning, furniture, building ma- 
terials, Diesel engines, electrical equip- 
ment, hardware, aircraft, luggage, in- 
dustrial machinery, office equipment 
and railroad equipment, among others, 
to show relatively the best sales gains 
over future months. The Future Sales 
general forecast indicated in August, 
1936, a sharply rising sales volume; 
in September, 1936, predicted the best 
Autumn since 1930; in November, 
1936, a large upswing in the heavy 
industries; in April, 1937, a drop in 
commodity prices and deceleration of 
business; in May, 1937, still lower 
prices for commodities and_ basic 
weaknesses in the business picture; in 
June, 1937, a braking of the boom. 


40 Experts Pool Opinions 


Future Sales Ratings were by no 
means perfect. The column, for ex- 
ample, was slow in catching the cur- 
rent widely unanticipated “managed- 
deflation” slump; this, however, re- 
flected the decided consensus of the 
40 or more authorities regularly con- 
sulted, including editors of trade 
magazines and statistical services, bank 
economists, trade associations and in- 
dustrial analysts. Serving to reduce 
error possibilities to a minimum, this 
consultation unit embraces many ex- 
perts in individual industries and in 
effect edits the intensive studies of 
Peter B. B. Andrews, financial writer, 
and economist of Hemphill, Noyes & 
Co., one of the country’s leading 
investment banking houses. 


Clearly, we are at a juncture where 
SM’s Future Sales Ratings can prove 
invaluable. Nine out of ten adver- 
tising and sales executives will be 
planning on the basis of back statistics. 
The tenth—looking ahead—will call a 
conference with Future Sales Ratings 
and, SALES MANAGEMENT’S editors 
believe, may steal a march on his com- 
petitors. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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POSITION 
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Sunday ato 
Ficlure Sections 


NEW YORK NEWS 
CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 


Tue FIRST 3 MARKETS GROUP makes 
it possible to apply at low cost the intensified adver- 
tising pressure warranted by the sales opportunities in 
America’s three largest metropolitan markets, where 
the coverage of other national media thins out. 

Picture section position and roto reproduc- 
tion of the finest character assure peak reader attention 
from a tremendous able-to-buy audience whose re- 
sponsiveness to advertising is proved by the display 
linage leadership of each of the First 3 Markets Group 
newspapers. 

First 3 Markets Group advertisers get 64% 
coverage of all the families in metropolitan New York, 
Chicago and Philadelphia, and 44% coverage of all the 
families in the 294 counties which account for more than 
one-third of America’s retail sales. 


1) 


sepia at 

s[59 per milline 
4 colors at 

s] 91 per milline 


a Tat 3 Markets Group el vertirora 


ALBOLENE + BAYER’S ASPIRIN + BEECH-NUT GUM + CAMPBELL 
SOUPS + CONCENTRATED SUPER SUDS + CORONA TYPEWRITERS 
CRANBERRY CANNERS INC. + DR. EDWARDS’ OLIVE TABLETS 
DRENE SHAMPOO + EDWIN CIGARS + ELGIN WATCH CO. 
FAY-MISS BRASSIERES + FELS-NAPTHA SOAP CHIPS + FLORIDA 
CITRUS COMMISSION + FREDERIC’S PERMANENT WAVE « G. E. 
MAZDA LAMPS + HELLMANN’S MAYONNAISE + IVORY SOAP 
AND FLAKES + JELL-O + KAFFEE-HAG + LIBBY'S TOMATO JUICE 
LUCKY STRIKE CIGARETTES + MANICARE + MAZOLA OIL 
MUSTEROLE + PALMOLIVE SOAP + PARKER PENS + PEPSODENT 
TOOTH PASTE + PHILLIPS’ MILK OF MAGNESIA + SHEAFFER PENS 
SHREDDED WHEAT + SMITH BROS. COUGH SYRUP + SPRATT’S 
DOG FOOD + SQUIBB’S TOOTH POWDER + SUPER SUDS 
TIMKEN OIL BURNERS + VIRGINIA ROUNDS « WESTMINSTER 
PIPES + WILDROOT HAIR TONIC + WOODBURY’S SOAP 


: ’ 

ren —" ow 
TET Be eww. 
Bw 
V3 OF AMERICA’S BUYING 
More than one-third of all 
the retail sales in America 
are made in the 294 coun- 
ties in which the First 3 
Markets Group reaches 
44% of all the families. 


JAMES CRAWFORD, TRIBUNE TOWER, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, SUPERIOR 0100 
KEENE FITZPATRICK, KOHL BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA, GARFIELD 7946 


MARKETS GROUP 


NEW YORK SUNDAY NEWS ¢ CHICAGO SUNDAY TRIBUNE © PHILADELPHIA SUNDAY INQUIRER 
wut 


WILLIAM E. FARRELL, 220 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK CITY, VANDERBILT 53-9292 
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MORE CASH INCOME FOR SOUTHERN 
FARMERS IN 1937 THAN IN ANY 
YEAR SINCE 1929 


South’s 1937 Farm Cash Will Exceed Two Billions — 
Total of $1,456,403,000, Cain of 25.72, in First 9 Months 


*Cash Farm Income 


Gain over 


State Jan.-September, ‘37 Jan.-September, ‘36 %o Gain 
Texas $340,278,000 $60,348,000 21.6%, 
Oklahoma 133,466,000 30,433,000 29.5 
North Carolina 117,389,000 21,603,000 22.6 
Kentucky 117,230,000 38,795,000 49.5 
Florida 98,353,000 23,865,000 32.0 
Georgia 95,100,000 2,678,000 2.9 
Mississippi 92,419,000 24,310,000 35.7 
Tennessee 86,693,000 20,926,000 31.8 
Arkansas 74,477,000 21,911,000 41.7 
Alabama 73,647,000 14,537,000 24.6 
Virginia 69,808,000 4,634,000 7.1 
South Carolina 67,000,000 14,389,000 27.3 
Louisiana 64,207,000 16,105,000 33.5 
West Virginia 26,336,000 3,017,000 12.9 
TOTAL SOUTH ........ $1 456,403,000 $297,551 ,000 25.7%, 
TOTAL U. S. (48 States) $5,859, 869,000 $732,297 ,000 14.3%, 
PER CENT SOUTH 24.97, 40.6%, 


* Receipts from the sale of Principal Farm Products including Government Payments. 


Source: U.S.D.A. Report Nov. 9, 1937. 


AND THE LAST THREE MONTHS OF 1937 


promise to push the South's cash farm income for the year well past 
Two Billion Dollars, the highest figure since 1929. This is the 2 Billion dollar 
market so well and so economically reached through Progressive Farmer, 
the medium with dominant coverage and influence in the rural South. 


The South, with gains piled on gains for four consecutive years, again 
leads the nation in per cent increase in cash receipts from the sale 


of principal farm products. 


9ERCENTAG ANGE IN CASH RECEIPTS FROM THE SALE OF PRINC!PAL 
FARM PRODUCTS* INCLUDING AND EXCLUDING GOVERNMENT PayMENTS 
JANUARY SEPTEMBER 1936 TO JANUARY SEPTEMBER 1937 


Progressive farmer 


@d Southern Ruralist 


BIRMINGHAM RALEIGH MEMPHIS’ DALLAS 


250 Park Avenue, NEW YORK 
Daily News Bldg.. CHICAGO 


““IN THE RURAL SOUTH, 
IT’S PROGRESSIVE FARMER” 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Significant Trends © 


As seen by the Editors of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending December 1, 1937: 


The shocking lowness of 


Consumption production (in steel, for 


" example, the _ sharpest 
Higher Than 


drop on record) now 
Production 


makes it seem likely that 
most of the needed cor- 
rection has been accom- 
plished, and that busi- 
ness will not go much 
lower. Sales have held up much better than production, 
and inventories are being worked off. 


@ @ @ The biggest Wall Street scare was around 
the first of October, and yet Federal Reserve figures just 
released show October department store sales, with one 
less business day than last year, at only 1% below October, 
1936. Thus far for November the Dun & Bradstreet te- 
ports indicate increases of from 5 to 18% in retail stores 
generally. In October the big mail-order houses showed 
6.5% more business than last year. Two grocery chains 
had increases of 8.9%, and two shoe chains a gain of 
6.4%. The daily average sales of general merchandise in 
farm and rural areas were 3.5% better than October last 
year and—with the exception of December, 1936, and De- 
cember, 1929—were higher than for any month during the 
past nine years. 


@ @ @ The present retail situation seems favorable 
for another burst of business for the manufacturer, start- 
ing early next year. Retailers’ inventories will obviously 
be sub-normal by that time and the present trends of 
wholesale costs indicate that they will have dropped sufh- 
ciently to overcome consumer resistance. As shown by the 
chart of incomes and living costs on this page, we now 
have a virtual balance, and consumers in recent months 
have indicated clearly that prices had reached a ceiling 
beyond which they could not or would not reach for mer- 
chandise. 


@ @ @ The Brookmire Economic Service estimates 
that retail trade this year will exceed $41,000,000,000, a 


FAMILY INCOME vs. COST OF LIVING 


YEAR OF | JANUARY JUNE SEPTEMBER 
1933 1937 1937 1937 
(monrHuy) SurPLusts.¢1 comasbaan 
SURPLUS $1.41 
—- 5 
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INCOME LIVING COSTS; INCOME LIVINGCOSTS | INCOME LIVINGCOSTS | INCOME LIVING COSTS 
$120.00 $120.00 | $139.92 $138.51 9147.23 $141.62 $144.72 4143.04 


COST OF ONE MONTHS FOOD SUPPLY 


4 


G3 L 


NW. NATL LIFE INSURANCE CO 


According to computations made by the Northwestern National 
Life Insurance Co., the average family with an income of $120 a 
month was breaking even in 1933. By September of this year 
income had increased $24.72 a month, but to maintain the 
same standard of living called for an increased expenditure of 
$23.04. This typical family now seems to be practically back 
to its January ratio of income to living costs, having lost all 
of the advantage during the first six months of rapid wage 
: advances. : 
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gain of 8% over 1936, and 51% over 1933. Two weeks 
prior to their announcement SALES MANAGEMENT had 
made a provisional estimate for the year which coincides 
closely with Brookmire’s. SALES MANAGEMENT ‘editors 
put the total slightly lower—$40,400,000, to be exact. 


@ @ @ Executives of R. H. Macy & Co. are looking 
at the present recession in business with an ‘‘I-told-you-so” 
expression. Paul Hollister, speaking before the New York 
Council of the American Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies last week, declared the price-fixing laws had manuv- 
facturers “‘on the hottest spot they have seen in our time. 
Even the vigorous support of an article by the organized 
retail trade is unlikely to make up the deficit in mass sales 
traceable directly to price inducements in open competition.” 


@ @ @ it is unlikely that Lee Bristol, of the Bristol- 
Myers Co., would agree with that statement of Mr. Hol- 
lister’s, He told SM editors the other day of a certain New 
Jersey independent druggist who is almost surrounded by 
cut-price competition. Last month this druggist made the 
experiment of featuring nationally advertised drug prod- 
ucts at standard prices. In the background of the store 
windows were reproductions of manufacturers’ advertise- 
ments; ribbons led from the advertisements to the actual 
products. Ipana tooth paste, which had been cut-rated at 
29 cents, was sold by this druggist at 39 cents—and he 
sold more tubes during the period than he had ever sold 
when he met the cut-price competition. 


@ @ @ The toilet article department of the Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet Co., one of the first manufacturers to ad- 
vocate state and Federal fair trade acts, began this month 
to issue fair trade contracts to retail toilet article outlets 
in 40 of the 42 states that now have fair trade laws. The 
company issued contracts in California in June, 1934, and 
in New Jersey in April, 1935. The present contracts cover 
the Colgate and Palmolive toilet articles, Colgate perfumed 
toilet soaps and Chesebrough Vaseline products. Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet acts as the sales agent for Vaseline products. 


According to a 
monthly survey 
of business con- 
ditions in 147 
trading areas con- 


Where Business 
Is Best ducted by Brooke, 
Smith, French & 


Dorrance, Inc., 42 were able to hold their own or gain 
ground over September. The greatest October gains with 
indices improving 2% or more over September, were reg- 
istered in the following areas: Allentown, Canton, Char- 
lotte, Davenport, Detroit, Fresno, Green Bay, Harrisburg, 
Lansing, New Haven, Omaha, Portland, Ore.; Poughkeep- 
sie, Raleigh, Richmond, Saginaw, South Bend, Springfield, 
Ill.; Springfield, Mo.; St. Louis, Syracuse, Terre Haute, 
and Winston-Salem. 


@ @ @© The following areas were at normal or above 
in October: Abilene, Albuquerque, Atlanta, Austin, Bak- 
ersfield, Beaumont, Boise, Canton, Caspar, Charleston, W. 
Va.; Charlotte, Cheyenne, Columbia, Dallas, Denver, De- 
troit, Fresno, Grand Junction, Green Bay, Greenville, Har- 
risburg, Houston, Huntington, Indianapolis, Jacksonville, 
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Miami, Mobile, Peoria, Phoenix, Portland, Reno, Rich- 
mond, Saginaw, Salt Lake City, Shreveport, Spokane, 
Springfield, Mo.; St. Paul, Syracuse, Terre Haute, Tulsa, 
Wilmington, and Winston-Salem. 


@ @ @ The regional sales picture as shown by the 
Federal Reserve department store index is fairly uniform, 
with the highest gain over last year in any district being 5 
and the greatest loss 4%. For the first ten months per- 
centage sales increases of the department store sales have 
been as follows: Cleveland 14, Chicago 11, St. Louis 9, 
Dallas 9, Atlanta 9, San Francisco 6, Kansas City 5, New 
York 5, Philadelphia 5, Richmond 5, Minneapolis 4 and 
Boston 3. 


Harry Boyd Brown, 
Philco’s merchandis- 
ing manager, told the 


Surer, Swifter 
— annual conference on 
Merchandising sales management of 


the American Man- 

agement Association: 
“We are dealing today with the most changeable, fickle, 
sophisticated, well-posted, aggressive and self-assured buy- 
ing public in all commercial history. It accepts the new 
and discards the old, almost overnight. New inventions, 
new developments, new products get instant acceptance, 
provided, of course, they represent obvious utility and prog- 
ress. 


@ @ @ ‘Materials today cannot be held in stock for 
long—merchandise cannot be carried on the shelves. 


Movement must be rapid—not only for turnover and for 
profit but to avoid pcg Advertising and mer- 
chandising must and are adjusting themselves to this new 
speed in industry—moving merchandise surer and swifter. 


@ @ @ ‘Advertising slogans and advertising themes 
have a short life today. Like popular songs, books, plays 
and styles, they rapidly reach their peak of public appeal 
and popularity, then begin to fade. They become stale, 
tiresome, obsolete. Advertising today must have color— 
human interest and, above all, change. New themes—new 
slogans—new appeals—new ideas—always provided they 
are sound, logical, obviously true and meritorious. 


@ @ @ ‘Not so long ago, big advertisers were con- 
tent to wrap up their advertising in a neat bundle at the 
start of the season or year, decide what media were to be 
used, and shoot out a whole season’s campaign. .. . 


@ @ @ ‘Nowadays, the basic theme may be settled 
well in advance—and undoubtedly should be—but varia- 
tions on that theme are apt to be interpolated overnight as 
conditions change. The newspapers get instructions to de- 
stroy the mats they received last Wednesday and insert a 
new advertisement now on its way by air mail or express.” 


@ @ @ Cooperatives in Europe are extensive adver- 
tisers, says E. R. Bowen, general secretary of the Co- 
operative League of the U. S. A., who returned last week 
from a European trip. In Stockholm, for example, co-ops 
use big space in each of the seven newspapers every day. 
In Scotland the largest billboard campaign is conducted by 
a CO-Op. 


LOWER FIGURES EXCLUDE GOVERNMENT PAYMENTS 


AN 


PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN CASH RECEIPTS FROM THE SALE OF PRINCIPAL 
FARM PRODUCTS*, INCLUDING AND EXCLUDING GOVERNMENT PAYMENTS, 
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*BASED ON ABOUT 93 PERCENT OF ALL 
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INCOME FROM FARM PRODUCTS 
*INCLUDING GOVERNMENT P4YMENTS 


— 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


The state of Kentucky has no near competitor as the state lead- 


ing in percentage gain in cash receipts from agricultural prod- 
ucts for the first nine months of the year, according to com- 
putations of the Bureau of Agricultural Economies. Other states 
with high percentage gains are: Arkansas, 42; Idaho, 36; 
Mississippi, 36; Louisiana, 33; Florida, 32; Tennessee, 32; 
[16] 
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Colorado, 31; Kansas, 31; Oklahoma, 30; South Carolina, 27; 

Alabama, 25; Michigan, 25; Nevada, 25; Oregon, 24; North 

Carolina, 23; North Dakota, 23; Texas, 22; Washington, 20; 

Pennsylvania, 19; Maine, 17; Utah, 17; Maryland, 17. For the 

country as a whole, government payments accounted for 2% of 
the total gain of 14%. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Marketing News Reel 


I. Advances: H. S. Turner succeeds H. K. Lyons, resigned, as manager of the 

order and distribution department of Nash-Kelvinator Corp., Detroit. For 

the past two years Mr. Turner was assistant to Kelvinator’s factory service depart- 

ment manager. From 1925 until he joined the company he was with Frigidaire 
as assistant and then service manager. 


2. Radioman: W. G. Bode has been appointed sales manager of the radio divi- 

sion of United American Bosch Corp., Springfield, Mass. He was one of the 

first music dealers on the Pacific Coast to sell radio equipment in 1921. He 

joined Bosch in 1926, heading the San Francisco sales activities until 1932, when 
he hecame asst. radio s.m. at Springfield. 


33. Jaw-breaker: Harold T. Hulett now has one of the longest titles of the 

business world: Manager of the commercial refrigeration section of the 

specialty appliance sales division of the appliance and merchandise department of 

General Electric Co., Cleveland. He was for two years assistant manager; has 
served GE ten years. 


4M. Trio Shifts: Horton Manufacturing Co., Fort Wayne, moves its executives 

into a new line-up. A. E. Askerberg, left, formerly assistant treasurer and 

production manager, becomes general manager. E. A. Jordan, center, formerly in 

charge of sales service, moves to assistant sales manager. R. G. Warner, right, 
former sales promotion manager, is promoted to sales manager. 


5. Coffee Pot de Luxe: Harold Van Doren & Associates, Toledo designers, 

developed this Drip-O-Lator coffee maker for Enterprise Aluminum Co. 

When the Drip-O-Lator process of coffee making is completed, the water container 

may be removed and the china lid on the container used to complete the unit—as 

in the foreground of the illustration. A blue band sprinkled with stars runs across 

the white globe’s background. Another design has a gay Aztec joy bird in bright 
colors for decoration. 


@. Blossom Pouch: This oiled silk tobacco pouch, of Blossom Manufacturing 

Co., New York, was originally packed a dozen in a Manila bag and placed 
loose on retailers’ counters. Sales were not confined to pipe smokers, for women 
found the pouch convenient for cosmetics, medicines, and toilet preparations in 
purse or traveling bag. Last August each pouch was packaged individually in 
Cellophane-windowed boxes, richly papered to contrast with the product’s regi- 
mental stripes. Sales since then have increased 1,435%. “Part of this advance, 
of course, is attributed to promotion through trade papers and direct mail pieces,” 
says Promotion Manager M. Hess-Shulman. “However, we did not use any more 
space than the year before. Hence, we believe that the new package deserves 

generous credit.” 


7. Elegance and Economy: Consumers may purchase one bottle of Taylor Wine 

Co., Rheims, N. Y., wine in these swanky decanter bottles and thereafter refill 
them from the company’s gallon jugs—at a substantial saving. Greyton H. Taylor 
designed them, with the assistance of the packaging research division of Owens- 
Illinois Glass Co. Labels are decaleomania. A six-cell carton holds the bottles. 


&. Howdy, Colonel: These bewhiskered gentle- 

men in the habiliments of befoah de War are 
executives of the Curtiss Candy Co., Chicago, help- 
ing Otto Y. Schnering, president, celebrate his 
birthday as befits a Kentucky Colonel. He is third 
from the left, front row. Though the corn may be 
full of kernels, there were no colonels full of corn 
at the dinner, Col.-President Schnering insisting 
that the Dextrose in his Baby Ruth candy bars 
supplied sufficient “lift.” 


How Much More Do We Have to 
Sell If We Cut Our Price 10%? 


Look mathematical facts in the face before you decide to 


cut your price. If you’re to maintain the same rate of profit, 


you may be placing a hopelessly heavy burden on the sales 


department. 


BY S§S. 


L. KEDZIERSKI 


Chief, Distribution and Cost Section, 
Marketing Research Division, U. S, Department of Commerce 


Epirors’ Nore: On one Friday after- 
noon last month two SALES MANAGEMENT 
subscribers, one the general manager of an 
advertising agency, the other a manufac- 
turing executive, called at the office to ask 
whether we could give them an easily 
understandable formula for determining 
how much of a sales increase would be 
necessary to take up the slack in gross 
profit resulting from varying price reduc- 
tions. A week later—as if in answer to 
the prayer of these two subscribers—came 
this valuable contribution from Mr. Ked- 
zierski. The graph answers the question 
for five possible price reductions and 
fourteen rates of gross margin percentages ; 
the formula makes possible quick deter- 
mination for any set of price reductions 
and margins. 


10% reduction in price (or 

an increased discount of 

10%) may not sound like 

very much. It is about what 
a big buyer will try to get. But if a 
manufacturer is operating on a 50% 
margin, he must increase his dollar 
sales by one quarter to come out with 
the same gross profit; if his margin 
is 30%, he must increase his dollar 
sales by one half. 

Price reductions vary widely in 
motive: There is predatory price- 
cutting from time to time in every 
line of business activity. There are 
deliberate price reductions based on a 
belief that volume will increase 
enough to make up the unit losses, 
and there are constant demands for an 
additional or a more generous dis- 
count. So far as the effect on gross 
profit is concerned, the motive behind 
the price reduction means nothing. 
With the unit gross margin remaining 
the same, a certain increase in sales 
must be secured in order to maintain 
gross profit volume. 

The chart on the facing page shows 
graphically how much a concern will 
have to increase its sales to offset a 
given price reduction, assuming that 
cost of manufacture remains the same. 
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The formuia used as a basis to cal- 
culate the data in the chart, and 
which can be used to get the answer 
to the question for any given discount 
and profit margin, is as follows: 


V — G — 1 
G—xX 

where G equals original gross margin 

(per cent of sales) and where X 

equals price reduction per cent. 

The horizontal scale indicates the 
original gross margin (gross profit) 
and the vertical scale shows the neces- 
safy percentage increase in volume of 
dollar sales to offset the loss in dollar 
gross margin from a given price re- 
duction. The rate of volume increase 
is designated by a curved line running 
from left to right for five-price re- 
duction schedules, ranging from a 5% 
drop to a 25% downward change. 

This chart clearly shows that when 
a substantial price cut is made for any 
reason, volume of dollar sales must be 
increased by the percentage shown on 
the graph to maintain the same dollar 
gross margin or profit, otherwise there 
must be an accompanying decrease in 
cost to keep the concern operating at 
a reasonable profit. 

For example, if a concern is oper- 
ating with a 30% gross margin, a 
20% price reduction would have to be 
offset by an increase of 200% in vol- 
ume of sales. Or, in another case, if 
a concern is operating with a 20% 
gross margin, a 10% price decline 
would have to be offset by a 100% 
increase in volume of sales to maintain 
the same dollar gross margin, other- 
wise cost of business operation will 
have to be pared materially. This 
chart can be applied to any kind of 
business, whether large or small, or for 
any unit of sale, or for total volume 
of sales. 


To illustrate, an item costs 70 
cents to make, and it sells at $1, 
with a gross margin of 30%. A price 
reduction of 10 cents would make the 
new selling price 90 cents. Since the 
original dollars-and-cents gross mar- 
gin, which includes operating expense 
and expected profit, remain the same, 
as in this case 3U cents, the new price 
creates a shortage of 10 cents. Two 
practical ways to recover this loss are 
(1) by increasing sales volume, or 
(2) by paring + Operating ex- 
pense. 

To absorb or recover this loss by the 
first method, would require a volume 
of sales increase of 50%. The per- 
centage of increase in volume of sales 
for a given item or for the business 
as a whole is contingent upon the 
original gross margin and price reduc- 
tion. These various levels are shown 
in the accompanying graph. 


Why Price-Cutters Fail 
Procedure 


$1.00 = Unit sales value 
30% = Original gross margin 


70% = Original merchandise cost 

10% = Price reduction 

10% = Loss in gross margin 

50% = Sales volume increase (reading 
from chart) to absorb the loss in 
dollar gross margin due to price 
reduction 


$1.00 — $.10 = $ .90 new price 


$ .90 x 1.50 = $1.35 
$ .70 x 1.50 = $1.05 


$ .30 original dollar gross 
margin 

The continuous striving of manufac- 
turers to obtain a greater sales volume, 
often producing more than the imme- 
diate market can absorb, is one of the 
primary causes of predatory price-cut- 
ting and small profits in industry. 
There are literally thousands of busi- 
ness establishments that sell their 
products at prices that leave a profit 
so small that only by neglect of essen- 
tial and necessary improvements in 
product, equipment, methods, and 
personnel, can they pull through with- 
out loss. 

The more successful business estab- 
lishments find their returns not near 
enough to normal, even though they 
consistently pay some dividends to 
their stockholders. As a rule, these 
concerns operate with exceptional efh- 
ciency, but obtain only ordinary re- 
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é; @ How to Read This Chart 


we 


First, study the scale which runs horizontally across the 
bottom of the chart and gives profit margins from 10 to 75%. 
Pick out the figure which most closely corresponds to your own 
profit margin. Second, observe the curved lines which show 
price reductions from 5 to 25%. Let's assume that your profit 
margin is 45% and that you are considering a 15% price re- 
duction. Note the point where a 15% price reduction inter- 
sects the vertical line representing a 45% margin. It coincides 
exactly at the 50 mark for percentage increase in sales volume 
(vertical scale at left). 

To determine the sales volume required to maintain gross 


profits after any given price reduction, use this formula: 


y 


Increased $ Sales Volume Percentage = ——— — 1 
G—xX 
where G = original gross margin (per cent of sales) 
X = price reduction per cent 


Example: Profit margin is 32%; proposed price reduction is 
744%. What would the sales increase in dollars have to be 
to maintain the same gross profit in dollars? 

32 
— 1 =30.6% added sales volume required. 
32 — 7.5 


turns, or less, for their exceptional 
operating ability. 

The principal reason for the unsat- 
isfactory showing of these well-man- 
aged enterprises is the low prices at 
which their products must be sold to 
hold a reasonable share of business 
from going to less efficient volume- 
hungry competitors. It is common 
knowledge in all trades and industry 
that there are scarcely any products for 
which the production capacity is not 
greatly in excess of requirements. 
Yet many business men spur their 
salesmen to get additional volume. 
Down go prices and some addi- 
tional business is secured, chiefly by 
the offering of prices lower than cus: 
tomers had been paying to others. 
The competitors soon learn about it 
(because market news travels fast) 
and ‘meet the price.’ Thus a serious 
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ptice war is on, and it is only a ques- 
tion of time before the original price- 
cutter discovers that he has no monop- 
oly on low price quotations, because 
there are others in his field who are 
just as apt to not only meet the price, 
but often “go them one better.”’ 

The weakness lies in the failure to 
understand that low price does not al- 
ways increase consumption. It often 
means a mere shift of trade from one 
concern to another at an astounding 
cost to the industry and the public. 
Ii the product is one that is supplying 
an already heavily covered market, the 
only possible way to get the increase 
in business desired is to take other 
concerns’ customers. But this does 
not last long. In sheer self-preserva- 
tion, competitors are forced to hold 
their established trade and so they 
meet the new prices and strive to 


economize to make both ends meet. 
As a result, the industry in a short 
time has a tremendous excess of Ca- 
pacity and a new low level of price 
is established. 

Reaching for additional volume 
through price reduction soon leads to 
many trade practice evils such as free 
deals, quantity discounts, and many 
other concessions. Many business men 
lose sight of the fact that the econo- 
mies in the production department 
wrought from sales increases are often 
invalidated or completely devoured by 
increased marketing cost. Increase in 
sales usually is accompanied by in- 
crease in selling cost and often the 
added volume of business is not large 
enough to offset these increases. 

In the final analysis, as often proved 
by experience, very few firms can in- 

(Continued on page 59) 
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Analyzing Your Broad Sales 
Problem: A Check List 


for Sales Executives 


Mr. Baumhogger sets up this survey plan for a sales manager 


facing a new job, but it is equally applicable for use by men 


long incumbent. It can serve as the basis for a re-appraisal 


of all the assets and liabilities which should properly be con- 


sidered before sales planning begins. 


Based on a talk made 


BY WALTER G. 


BAUMHOGGER 


President, Certain-Teed Products Corp., 
before the National Federation of Sales Executives, 
and arranged by the editors of SALES MANAGEMENT 


ET us assume that a man who 
has had successful experience in 
sales management leaves the em- 
ploy of one corporation and en- 
ters the employ, as sales manager, of 
another. Let us assume also that, 
except in a superficial way, he is not 
familiar with the products of the sec- 
ond corporation. 
What should he do upon taking 
office ? 
First he must study the product, 
answering to his own satisfaction the 
following questions: 


The Product: 

1. What are the products? 

2. How are they used? 

3. What are the characteristics of 
competitive products ? 

4. How do our products compare 
with that competition in quality, de- 
sign, style, - package, variety, price, 
utility ? 

5. How do our manufacturing 
costs compare with those of competi- 
tors? 

(If his costs are the same as those 
of competitors, he has no basic advan- 
tage. If his costs are less than those 
of competitors, he has a basic advan- 
tage he can use either in securing a 
larger margin of gross profit, or to 
spend on additional advertising and 
selling activities to enlarge his sales 
volume. If his costs are higher than 
those of competitors he is at a basic 
disadvantage. Cost of goods, as well 
as cost of doing business, must be 
given consideration when making sell- 
ing plans. If he is at a disadvantage 
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in product costs, he determines 
whether that disadvantage is due to 
lack of sufficient volume upon which 
to amortize fixed expenses, or whether 
it is something deeper than that. If 
the merchandise is of a patentable na- 
ture, he ascertains the extent to which 
his corporation and its competitors are 
at an advantage or disadvantage be- 
cause of the patent and licensing struc- 
ture.) 

All of this information is essential 
to him before he even begins to think 
about selling plans. 

Then he jumps to the consumer. 
Here are some of the questions he 
must answer: 


The Consumer: 

1. What class of consumer uses 
the products made by the corporation 
and its competitors? 


2. How many of those consumers 
are there? 


3. In what income class are they? 


4. What quantity of those products 
do they use in the course of a year? 

5. Why do they use them, and for 
what? 

6. What is it that influences the 
quantity -— industrywise — that they 
use? (Is it, for example, a low-priced 
staple necessary in the livelihood of 
the average human being and quickly 
consumed, or is it a luxury item? 
Does it have quick repeat demand; 
or, when once purchased, does that 
take the consumer out of the market 
for a number of years?) 

His next field of inquiry is 


Sales Records: 

1. What is the annual sales vol- 
ume? 

2. What is the company’s percent- 
age of the industry total? 

3. Is that percentage increasing or 
decreasing ? 

4. When did the company sell its 
largest percentage of the total, and 
why ? 

5. Did it earn an adequate profit 
while doing so? 

6. When did it sell the smallest 
percentage and why? 

He now proceeds to 


Product, Relation to Competition: 

1. What is there about the com- 
pany’s products that might cause con- 
sumers to choose them instead of the 
products of competitors ? 

2. What is the reputation of the 
corporation for quality? Price? Eye 
appeal? Usefulness for a greater va- 
riety of purposes ? 

In trying to answer these questions, 
the executive eliminates the element of 
salesmanship, and thinks only of his 
products as they would appear to con- 
sumers if they were laid down side by 
side with those of competing manufac- 
turers. 

Next step is study of 


Channels of Distribution: 

1. How do these products get to 
consumers ? 

2. What kind of distributors have 
been selected by the firm? 

3. How does its distribution meth- 
od compare with that of competitors? 
4. Who are the best accounts? 

5. The largest accounts ? 
6. Who has them? 
7. How many accounts does the 


company have? 


8. Why doesn’t it have more? 

9. What kind of a reputation does 
the company have with its accounts? 

10. How many new accounts has it 
added within the past two years and 
why ? 

11. How many former accounts 
has it lost and why? 

12. Does it give its accounts the 
service to which these accounts be- 
lieve they are entitled? 

13. Is it competitive on service, as 
well as on quality, assortment and 
price ? 

Now he is ready to study 


Advertising and Sales Promotion: 
1. How do our company’s adver- 
tising and sales promotion compare 
with those of competitors ? 
2. Is it consumer advertising or 
dealer advertising or both? 
(Continued on page 66) 
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Fit as a Fiddle—and — 
= Ready to Sell! 


BY 
BRUCE CROWELL 


SALES. manager told me the other day he 

had decided to require all his salesmen to 

have a complete health examination at least 

once a year. His course of action is one | 
would favor for all salesmen. 


The average man takes health for granted 
doesn’t realize the importance of being physically 
fit until he’s dumped into a hospital bed with per- 
haps five weeks of enforced idleness before him. 


I wish I could figure out why so many men are 
touchy on the subject of health. “Of course I take 
care of myself!’’ is the usual attitude. Yet the 
fact is that most of us don’t observe some of the 
a € simplest rules which, if properly followed out, will 
enable us to reach and hold the peak of our 
efficiency. 


Sales work is gruelling. The strain on the 
human motor that attends active field work, the 
necessity for intense concentration in interviews 
where big orders are at stake, the need for a clear 
head to map each day’s sales tactics, absolutely 
demand physical efficiency. None of your other 
assets are much good to you if you are below par 
in health. 


Countless dollars of earning capacity are sacri- 
ficed each year by men who let little ailments ride 
along until they become serious. Customers are 
lost when you are absent from your territory. The 
good will of the house is impaired. Your mo- . 
mentum is lost entirely, and it takes weeks to 


rebuild it. 


Beyond the two primary health rules to get 
enough sleep and eat and drink sensibly, your own 
physician can tell you in short order what simple 
additional rules to follow to postpone the day 
when your superiors and your business associates 
will be found saying quietly to one another, ‘This 
man is slowing up.” 


Ewing Galloway 


If you haven’t had a recent physical overhauling 
by a competent physician, have one tomorrow. .s 
And—in the interest of your future happiness, 
well being, and earning power—make it a habit. 


Reprints of this page are available at three cents each, remittance with order. 
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What 
Do You 


Know 


About 
Credits? 


BY 
BERTRAND R. CANFIELD 


Director, Sales and Advertising 
Department, Babson Institute of 
Business Administration 


Directions 


For each of the questions listed at right 
five possible answers are given. Select 
the one or more correct answers and 
write its number (or their numbers) in 
the column headed “Correct Answer 
Number,” opposite the number of the 
question. After you have taken the test, 
you can check your replies against the 
correct answers printed at the end of this 
article on page 24, 

If there are two correct answers to a 
question, and you answer one correctly, 
give yourself a score of 4 point; if you 
select both correct answers, score 1 
point. Compute your score by adding 
your total points. 30 points equal 100%. 

Example: Question “O.” A customer 
who takes an unearned discount is 

(1) Receiving a discount for buying 
on a C, O. D. basis. (2) Securing an 
extra discount for remitting cash with 
order. (3) Receiving a cash discount 
after the expiration of the cash discount 
term. (4) Securing a discount for buy- 
ing during a given period. (5) Receiv- 
ing an extra discount for paying a past- 
due account. 

Number three is the correct answer. 
Since the number of this question is 
“O,.” the number “three” has _ been 
placed at the right of “O” in the answer 
column. 

This test is given under the honor sys- 
tem—no peeking allowed. 


This is a test to determine how much you and your salesmen 


know about certain expressions which are used by informed 


marketing men to describe various phases of credit and 


credit policies. If you’re letter-perfect, you'll score a “30.” 


1, Manufacturers may extend credit to 

their customers on “open account,” 
which means: (1) That an _ unlimited 
amount of credit is offered to customers. 
(2) That credit is “open” or available to 
any buyer who desires it. (3) That credit 
is extended on an oral or implied promise 
to pay. (4) That a creditor will open an 
account for a new customer. (5) A form 
of credit in which tangible evidence of a 
transaction is given by the debtor to the 
creditor. 


9 Creditors recognize that in each state 

there exists a ‘Statute of Limitations” 
which provides: (1) That the amount of 
credit which may be extended to a customer 
is limited to a legal maximum. (2) That 
no action to collect can be taken on various 
forms of indebtedness after a certain num- 
ber of years have elapsed. (3) That the 
number of creditors who may divide the 
assets of a bankrupt debtor is limited. (4) 
That all checks received shall be depos- 
ited or cashed within 60 days after re- 
ceipt. (5) That one who knowingly issues 
a check when there are no funds in the 
bank to cover the amount is guilty of a 
crime. 


3. Throughout the United States there are 

numerous “‘credit unions” which are: 
(1) Cooperative thrift and small loan in- 
stitutions. (2) Organizations of craftsmen 
given special credit terms by merchants. 
(3) Groups of merchants who are granted 
liberal credit On joint purchases. (4) Per- 
sonal finance companies which make loans 
of $300 or less. (5) Local organizations 
for rating the credit capacity of consumers. 


4, The “three C’s” upon which sound 

credit extension is based are: (1) Con- 
fidence, Conservatism and Caution. (2) 
Care, Competence and Class. (3) Circum- 
stances, Conduct, Capability. (4) Capacity, 
Capital and Character. (5) Control, Co- 
operation and Courtesy. 


5. Some retail merchants offer customers 


“D. A.” or deposit accounts which 
are: (1) Charge accounts upon which 
regular deposits are made on unpaid bal- 
ances. (2) Deposits made by customers 
who charge purchases against the amount 
deposited. (3) Book credit accounts estab- 
lished with a small initial deposit. (4) 
Installment accounts upon which purchasers 
deposit one-third of the cost price. (5) 
Accounts upon which buyers deposit a cer- 
tain sum to cover damage to goods taken 
out on approval. 


6, Credit instruments which have a gen- 

eral or unlimited acceptability are: (1) 
Bank checks. (2) Bonds. (3) Bank notes. 
(4) Bankers’ acceptances. (5) Federal Re- 
serve notes. 


7. Sellers often extend credit in the form 

of a “promissory note,” which is: (1) 
A written promise to pay at a fixed time 
a certain sum of money. (2) An oral 
promise to pay a certain sum of money 
within a certain time. (3) A written order 


of one party on a second party to pay to a 
third party a stated sum on a fixed date. 
(4) An order by a bank to pay a sum of 
money under certain conditions to a bene- 
ficiary. (5) A certificate of indebtedness 
arising out of a current transaction in mer- 
chandising ordering a buyer to pay the 
seller a certain amount. 


8. Many large department stores offer 

their customers ‘extended charge ac- 
counts” which are: (1) Charge accounts 
with the date of payment extended from 
the end of the month to the tenth of the 
following month. (2) A charge account 
in which the customer has from 60 to 90 
days in which to pay, with no premium 
charged. (3) Charge accounts giving buy- 
ers more liberal amounts of credit than 
customary. (4) Accounts offered to cus- 
tomers not previously availing themselves 
of credit. (5) Accounts established with- 
out guarantors for persons of doubtful 
standing. 


Q, In case of dissolution of a debtor com- 

pany, the rights of creditors are de- 
termined in the following order: (1) Reg- 
ular creditors, bondholders, common stock- 
holders. (2) Preferred stockholders, bond- 
holders, creditors. (3) Bondholders, pre- 
ferred stockholders, regular creditors, com- 
mon stockholders. (4) Bondholders, com- 
mon stockholders, regular creditors, pre- 
ferred stockholders. (5) Bondholders, reg- 
ular creditors, preferred stockholders, com- 
mon stockholders. 


1Q ‘Frequently buyers are extended cred- 

it on ‘“Proximo” terms which means: 
(1) They may delegate the payment of the 
account to proxy. (2) That the account 
may be paid on approximately the date due. 
(3) That payment may be made on a fixed 
date the month following purchase. (4) 
That the price quoted is only approximate. 
(5) That the price quoted is the same as 
that quoted all customers. 


11, One of the credit problems confront- 

ing retail merchants is that of “skips,” 
which means: (1) Customers who “skip” 
paying their account on the date due. (2) 
Customers who acknowledge indebtedness 
but refuse all appeals for settlement. (3) 
Persons who are unworthy of credit. (4) 
Customers who drop out of existence ow- 
ing a seller money. (5) Husbands who 
desert their wives, leaving unpaid obliga- 
tions. 


12, Credit transactions are effected 

through credit instruments, such as 
“orders to pay,” which are: (1) Book ac- 
counts. (2) Stocks. (3) Trade acceptances. 
(4) Drafts. (5) Bonds. 


13. A seller in New York may extend 

credit to a wholesale buyer in Den- 
ver on “R. O. G.” terms, which means: 
(1) The receiver of the goods sets the 
terms. (2) References or guarantor will be 
furnished by the buyer. (3) Retail orders 
are guaranteed the buyer. (4) Shipment is 
made subject to rejection of the goods. (5) 
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Discount term begins from date of receipt 
of goods. 


14. A “letter of credit’’ which is often 

used in export selling is: (1) An 
instrument authorizing a seller to draw 
upon a certain bank for the amount of a 
sale. (2) A written promise to pay a 
seller a certain sum at a certain date. (3) 
A certificate given by a bank to a deposi- 
tor certifying that a stated amount has been 
deposited. (4) An order on a bank drawn 
by its own cashier. (5) An order drawn 
on one bank by another bank and payable 
on demand. 
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’ 15, Distributors sometimes agree to make 

shipments “‘on consignment,” which 
is: (1) The credit extended by a manu- 
facturer to a middleman for the purpose 
of obtaining goods for resale. (2) A 
form of credit in which security is required 
in the form of endorsed notes. (3) A 
method of exchange which requires that a 
seller have more capital than if a sale is 
made for cash. (4) Placing goods in the 
hands of a middleman for resale with the 
maker retaining title until the goods are 
sold. (5) Stopping products enroute to 
further finish or process them. 


Ewing Galloway 

If your firm’s credit manager, his staff and his ubiquitous records seem 

like so many monkey wrenches in the sales department machinery, the 

trouble may be that you just don’t “speak his language.’’. Here are some 
of the credit terms you must understand to make every’sale stay sold. 


16, Some creditors use “season datings” 
which are: (1) Discounts allowed if 
a bill is paid in the season of purchase. 
(2) Special terms allowed on_ seasonal 
goods not sold during the active season. A W C l Mm 
(3) Dating invoices as of the selling sea- ns er O u n 
son on goods made and shipped in ad- —. es 
vance of demand. (4) Terms on which all Salesmanship est on Credits 
seasonal merchandise is sold. (5) Interest 
charged on unpaid bills incurred during the 


Hi 30 Correct 
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No. Points Correct’ | Total Per Cent Score 
17. Mercantile credit is: (1) Credit ex- 100 Per Cent 
a @€ tended by a retail merchant to his a scien atti iaeiateiie 
customers. (2) Credit extended by a manu- aga ; aa l en - papas _ 
facturer to a middleman. (3) Credit ex- Question Correct Answer | Right or | Question |Correct Answer | Right or 
tended by a bank to manufacturers and Number Numbers | Wrong | Numbe 
middlemen. (4) credit extended by a cee ees 
finance company to merchants and manu- 0 3 | | 16 
facturers. (5) Credit extended by indus- j \| 


r| Numbers | Wrong 


| 
. . - — = ~ on —_ - —SE a - —— = — —EE — | 
trial banks or co-maker loan companies. 


18. In the parlance of credit men a —_— 
“tracing agency” is: (1) An organ- 9 | 
ization for tracing shipments lost in transit. 
(2) A concern employed to trace the rea- } \| ‘ 
son for delinquent accounts. (3) An agency 3 19 | 
for discovering the character, capacity and ape ai ee enh a aN 
capital of prospective borrowers. (4) An 4 | 20 
agency to discover the experience of other ——— _ : — ‘ ae ee Lea 
creditors with a prospective debtor. (5) 
An organization to locate debtors who have ; 
moved leaving no address. oe ; spastic ans ; ae ae ae a 


wn 
to 


19, A “credit reporting agency” is: (1) —_ 
An organization to report on the 7 23 

whereabouts of missing debtors. (2) A ; a ; a 

concern which makes a daily check on each seit ; - tei a 

overdue account on a creditor's books. (3) 8 24 

An agency which repossesses goods sold . 

on installment. (4) An_ organization 9 

which obtains credit information and es- = =e a ; So eee 

tablishes credit ratings. (5) An agency a 

which reports on the financial condition of 10 26 

banks. — 


90. A manufacturer who ships goods on - 
“Sight Draft Bill of Lading Attached ; 

terms is: (1) Expecting payment on de- 12 28 

livery of the goods to the buyer. (2) — = 

Giving the buyer 30 days to pay. (3) Ex- 13 

pecting payment to be made to a third _ eS, ee 

party in fractional amounts at definite ; _ 

times. (4) Asking the buyer’s bank to 14 30 

guarantee payment of the account in 30 - - ~ a —— 

days. (5) Expecting the buyer's written 15 

. promise to pay on the date due. 
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>). The Maximum Credit losses of well 

managed, long established retail 
merchants should not exceed: (1) 15%; 
(2) 10%. (3) 2%. (4) 81%. (5) 
One-half of 1% of net sales. 


99. Sellers who ship F.O.B. Factory oc- 

casionally exercise their right of 
“Stoppage in Transit’ when: (1) The 
buyer cancels his order after shipment has 
been made. (2) The buyer becomes in- 
solvent before the shipment is delivered. 
(3) The merchandise becomes damaged in 
shipment. (4) Floods, fires or other ac- 
cidents prevent delivery to the consignee. 
(5) Additional processing, finishing or con- 
ditioning of the product is undertaken be- 
fore delivery. 


93. In certain industries the bulk of re- 

tail credit is extended through “sub- 
sidiary finance companies” which are: (1) 
Manufacturer-owned corporations engaged 
exclusively in financing sales made to and 
by retailers. (2) Companies organized by 
banks to make small loans on co-maker 
notes rather than the usual bank collateral. 
(3) Loan organizations established by em- 
ployers for the accommodation of em- 
ployes. (4) Organizations established to 
make short term loans to subsidiary manu- 
facturers of large corporations. (5) Per- 
sonal finance companies owned by large 
automobile manufacturers extending credit 
to consumers so that they may pay cash 
for cars. 


94, A debtor's “liquid assets” may be: 

(1) Cash on hand (2) Real estate. 
(3) Sound accounts receivable. (4) Office 
equipment. (5) Factory machinery inven- 
tory. 


25. Some sellers finance their sales with 

‘trade acceptances,” which are: (1) 
Promissory notes bearing interest. (2) Pay- 
ments made with a cashier’s check certified 
by the issuing bank. (3) Written orders 
by one buyer on a second party to pay a 
third party a stated sum on a definite date. 
(4) Promises of a bank to pay a sum of 
money to a designated party. (5) Re- 
discountable paper on an individual in- 
voice endorsed by a buyer acknowledging 
his indebtedness and giving his promise to 
pay on a certain day. 


96, In analyzing the financial condition 

of a debtor, consideration is given to 
“quick liabilities,” which are: (1) Fixture 
and furniture mortgages. (2) Judgments 
at law. (3) Amounts owed on merchan- 
dise due. (4) Amounts owed for mer- 
chandise past due. (5) Lawsuits pend- 
ing. 


97. Creditors at times make “compro- 

mise settlements” which are: (1) 
Agreements to accept a certain ratio of 
payment from insolvent debtors. (2) 
Agreements to extend the length of a dis- 
count period to buyers taking unearned 
discounts. (3) Adjustments on shipments 
damaged in transit. (4) Settlements made 
out of court with competitors charged with 
unfair competition. (5) Understandings 
with debtors accused of falsifying financial 
statements. 
98, A ‘2 to 1” ratio used in analyzing 

a customer’s financial statement re- 
fers to: (1) The ratio of quick assets 
to slow assets. (2) The relation of 
stock on hand to uncollectible accounts re- 
ceivable. (3) The desirability of having 
$1 of cash in hand for every $2 on de- 
posit in a bank. (4) The advisability of 
having $2 of liquid assets to every $1 of 
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indebtedness. (5) The fact that sales 
should be two times the amount paid for 
rent. 


99, -A bond is a credit instrument used 
by commercial concerns to: (1) 
Finance the purchase of raw materials and 
defray operating expenses. (2) Extend 
credit to customers who are in need of 
financial accommodations. (3) Provide for 
the purchase of buildings and machinery. 
(4) Serve as collateral for loans. (5) 
Give a firmer hold on doubtful accounts. 


30. Finance companies often buy retail 
paper “without recourse” which 
means that: (1) If payments are de- 


THE 


faulted the goods will be repossessed im- 
mediately. (2) The dealer is relieved of 
the risk of loss due to bad debts. (3) 
The dealer is not required to endorse the 
notes of the buyer. (4) No down pay- 
ment is required of the buyer. (5) Pay- 
ments must be completed within 18 months. 
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Retailer demand made manufacturers supply these cartons. 


Claff Sells Shoe Manufacturers 
by Selling Their Customers First 


By showing shoe dealers how to increase the sales appeal of 


their shoe boxes, this carton maker induces them to specify 


Claff cartons at their sources of supply. 


UST as building supply manufac- 
turers sell their products by in- 
ducing architects to specify 
them, M. B. Claff & Sons, Inc., 

Randolph, Mass., are marketing ap- 
proximately 24,000,000 shoe cartons 
yearly by inducing shoe retailers, 
wholesalers and chain store organiza- 
tions to specify Claff cartons to their 
shoe manufacturers. 

Claff has prospered to the extent 
that they now produce 80,000 cartons 
daily as compared with 30,000 a week 
in 1926. And sales have sky-rocketed 
throughout the depression. 

Of their own accord, probably few 
manufacturers would ever give cartons 
much thought, since their chief in- 
terest is in shoes. It thus remains for 
the retailer to demand shoes well and 
attractively boxed. Claff goes after 
these retailers and wholesalers with 
the services of six salesmen, includ- 
ing Chester B. and C. Lloyd Claff. 

Describing himself and his brother 
as “shock troops,” Lloyd Claff ex- 
plains: “We are ready to travel where 
needed to close an order or to 
straighten out the smallest details. I 
believe a record was set when I went 
three times in two days to New York 
to arrange four whiskers on a lion’s 


face which was to appear on a label 
illustration. 

“Incidentally, that label was used 
for four years, while the average shoe 
carton label lives but a year. It is 
such details that have produced cus- 
tomers so well satisfied that I venture 
to say we have not received a serious 
complaint in eight years.” 

Originality of design, accomplished 
by continual experimentation, is the 
Claff stronghold. This originality has 
so routed the price question that price 
closes comparatively few sales for the 
company’s representatives. 

In contacting retail and wholesale 
sources, Claff keeps faith with the 
shoe manufacturer by never selling a 
carton of greater cost than he can af- 
ford to pay. This policy has come 
down to the four Claff brothers from 
their father who developed a strong 
bridge of confidence between the com- 
pany and shoe manufacturers by pro- 
tecting the manufacturer on prices. 

“In actual selling,” explains Ches- 
ter Claff, sales manager, “we first 
study the prospect’s business as closely 
as possible to determine its type and 
size and to determine the price range 
of the shoes, since it is of major im- 

(Continued on page 61) 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


The approaching year of 1938 will see a considerable change effected in the rotogravure 


sections of the Metropolitan Group of Sunday Newspapers. 


On January 2nd, eleven of these sections will appear in a new format, changing from the 


large dimensions to the smaller tabloid page size and seven will retain the large page size, 


as shown in the following list: 


TABLOID PAGE SIZE 
Buffalo COURIER-EXPRESS * . Boston GLOBE 
Cleveland PLAIN DEALER e e- e Buffalo TIMES 


Philadelphia INQUIRER ee e e Chicago TIMES 
St. Lovis GLOBE-DEMOCRAT e- e Detroit NEWS 


New York NEWS «° Pittsburgh PRESS * Washington STAR 


LARGE PAGE SIZE 


Chicago TRIBUNE ° °* ee e¢ _ Baltimore SUN 
New York HERALD TRIBUNE °° e e Boston HERALD 
St. Louis POST-DISPATCH e e ee Detroit FREE PRESS 
Washington POST 


New rate cards covering space specifications are being mailed to all advertising agencies 


and this information will also appear in the December issue of Standard Rate and Data. 


Metropolita eekly 
Additional or alternate papers 


Baltimore SUN @ Boston GLOBE @ Buffalo TIMES @ Cleveland PLAIN DEALER Metropolitan Boston HERALD e Buffalo COURIER-EXPRESS 
Chicago TRIBUNE @ Detroit NEWS @ New York NEWS e@ Pittsburgh PRESS Sunday Chicago TIMES @ Detroit FREE PRESS @ New York 
Philadelphia INQUIRER @ St.Louis GLOBE-DEMOCRAT @ Washington STAR Newspapers, Inc. HERALD TRIBUNE e St. Louis POST-DISPATCH 


New York + Chicago Washi n POST 


THE LARGEST CIRCULATION IN THE WORLD OF ANY GROUP OR MEDIUM 
DECEMBER 1, 1937 [25] 


November 6-13 was, believe it oz 
not, ‘National Weather Week.” | 
have no idea what took place, but 
know several copy-writers, not to men- 
tion sales managers, who would like to 
see the weather on some sort of na- 
tional basis. Even for one weck. 

x * * 

Our own raised-eyebrows depart- 

ment (foreign division) reports a sign 


in a downtown Yiddish theater: ‘I 
Have Sinned—with English titles.” 
x * * 


The corset is here to “stay.” 
x * * 

There is something perverse about 
a coat-hanger. It is never happier than 
when it is falling to the floor. It is 
probably related to the paper napkin. 
Those commonplace articles have more 
specific gravity than lead. 

ee 8 

“It (Schick Shaver) will bring such 

sheer joy.” Don’t you mean ‘‘shear’’? 
* * * 

Lew Conarroe says that when the 
Big Apple is danced by greenhorns, 
it's apt to be a bit sour. 

= 

The gold-rush is over, according to 
a book advertisement sent in by San 
Francisco’s Helen Ennis: “Gold in 
Them Hills, Now Only 59¢.” 

* * * 

Philadelphia's roly-poly little mayor, 
Samuel Davis Wilson, got a young 
parking-lot attendant fired for greeting 
him with “Hi, Sam.” It didn’t show 
a proper respect for the dignity of his 
office, Hizzoner told the press. | 
tremble to think what might have hap- 
pened had the kid yelled “Hi, Punk!” 

* * * 

Stopper by The American Boy: 

"And thereby hangs a SALE.” 
* * * 

The canine comfort-station is in 
again. ‘‘A Reader’ wants an opinion 
on “cur-service.” Fair enough. And 
how’s about signing your next contri- 
bution? Do we sound like the Big 
Bad Wolf around here? 

x * * 

In justice to the comic-strip medium, 
I ought to clarify my own opinion of 
it. My quarrel has never been with 
the medium, but with the copy so often 
found in the balloons. The medium 
is Okay and hundreds of advertisers 
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Is there any rea- 


find that it pays out. 
son why the copy in comic-strips can’t 
be rational and grown-up? Unless, of 
course, you are out to influence the 
juvenile market. 

a 


That amusing cartoonist, Hoff, 
turned out a telling poster for the 
Chicago American, to advertise the 
auto show, also held during the week 
of Nov. 6-13, along with the 
“weather” demonstration. Momma 
and Poppa and the boy are deserting 
their jaloppy, jacked up by the curb, 
and lamming in the general direction 
of the show—and a new car. 

* * * 


“Dallas in Wonderland,” says De- 
cember Fortune. This sort of thing is 
contagious. 

ee « 

No more welcome publication comes 
to my desk than “The Pica Rule,” 
house organ of Blanchard Press, New 
York. It is well written, and a first- 
class job all around, in my opinion. 

* ok # 

General Johnson, the old war-horse, 
said a mouthful recently when he ob- 
served that the depression will be over 
when private capital is encouraged to 
come out from under the bed and go 
to work. The Republicans were no 
angels, but they didn’t scare Business 
to death. 

* * * 

“Broadcasts Going Stale. Dead 
Hand of Agencies Seen,’’ says Variety. 
Okay, Old-Timer; you think up a good 
program that hasn’t been done. 

* * * 

‘Forget the stock market . . . get 
in on the Sock Market,” says Universal 
Pictures to distributors. What on 
earth would us headline-hunters do 
without the play-on-words? The pub- 
lic seems to like the idea, at that. 

.e 2 

The paronomastic pattern finds its 
way even into fan mail. Hydrox Ice 
Cream’s George Kuhn says I get so 
many contributions from readers, I 
should re-title the department “Notes 
to you.” And butter pecan to you, 
too, Georgie. 

.: + 

Wonder why some smart sponsor 
hasn't snapped up Bob Benchley as 
master-of-ceremonies? He is by far our 


most sophisticated humorist, whether 
he writes it or talks it. 
* * * 


Bug-powder slogan: “For ants in 
your pantry.” 
: + @ 

Mary Saxton, researcher, asks me 
what six books I consider essential for 
a copy-writer. Should I include 
“Grimm's Fairy Tales,” Mary? 

2 ®@ 

Nice football headline by Arvin 

Heater: ‘After the ball is over.” 
* oe # 


Webster-Eisenlohr’s Henrietta cigar 
is bluntly asking cigarette-smokers to 
try its “‘cigarette-like mildness.”” Sounds 
like a smart way for a cigar to crash 
the ciggie market. 

* * 


Why don’t the tea-growers wrap it 
up in one word: ‘‘VitaliTEA’’ ? 
* oe 
Wanted: An American Hospital 
Sweepstake, under Federal manage- 
ment. Why not keep those millions 
of dollars at home, It’s been suggested 
before, but nothing has been accom- 
plished as yet. 
* * * 


Definition: A columnist is a ter- 
rorist who keeps his editor in hot 
water. 

* * & 

Jack Upton clips and mails a Bromo- 
Seltzer continuity-strip ad having the 
caption: “Yale 9—Dartmouth 9. A 
victory, a party, and then—.” Jack 
thinks a nine-nine score was “some 
victory.” 

* ok * 

Chicago’s J. Bernard Lundy submits 
a name and slogan for a canned dog- 
food: “CAN-INE: No growling 
about these rations.” He further 
thinks the reason Venus ‘‘was no lady” 
was because she had no arms to protect 
herself. Maybe we should give the 
little girl a hand. 

* * * 


Ralph Bennett has still another twist 
for the old proverb: “It’s a strong 
jane that has no yearning.” He thinks 
the Personal columns might be bright- 
ened by such notices as “My wife, 
Minnie, having left my bed, bored, 
etc.” How about “having quit my bed 
cold,” Ralph? 

* * * 

And now, it seems, we have “Lucky 
Strike Dresses.” They should go well 
with a camel's hair coat and an escort 
wearing a Chesterfield. 

. = 2 

For the nightmare before Christmas, 
Schenley says: ‘When in doubt—give 
liquor.” But use discretion, says me, 
or choose the nearest exit. 

T. Harry THOMPSON. 
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The Jones Manufacturing Company, Inc. 


by Long Distance 


Back of every business, big or little, is a man. It pays to remember him. 
Whether you’re selling or buying or collecting. 
For example, if you send an announcement of a price change to The 
«Jones Manufacturing Company, Incorporated, it may or may not bring 
back an order. 

But if you telephone James J. Jones and say, “Jim, we’ve just got some 
news about prices,”” your chances of making a sale are greatly helped. 

A Long Distance call reaches the right person promptly. It puts your 
business on a human, friendly basis. It adds to your story the warmth of 
your voice, the force of your personality. It provides two-way discussion that 
often untangles difficult situations. 

Salesmen, purchasing men, credit men, executives everywhere are using 
Long Distance more and more—because it gets results—inexpensively. “ 
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Advertising Campaigns 


Old and New Products as Promoted by | 
breleeontet Radio, Trade Papers and Dealer Helps 


Royal Queen Mother 


Mrs. Sara Delano Roosevelt, mother 
of the President, is on J. Walter 
‘Thompson agency's copy writing staff 
now. “You get what you pay for,” 
she advises in “No. 1 of a series of 
articles” for Royal baking powder, 
Standard Brands product. 

Recounting the tale of a poor Ital- 
ian immigrant who bought the infor- 
mation booth of New York’s Grand 
Central Station from a swindler for 
a fruit stand, she moralizes, ‘this 
poor man believed that for a few dol- 
lars he could get a property worth 
thousands. He did not realize that 
the values of everything bought and 
sold today are well established. 

“. . . You know that one grade of 
milk costs less than another grade. 
But it is ot the same quality. The 
same is true of everything you buy— 
from eggs to automobiles. You get 
what you pay for.” 

Thompson’s regular copywriter 
swings right on into the sales talk, 
“For over 70 years millions of women 

. . have been glad to pay a little 
more for Royal... .” Mrs. Roose- 
velt’s round-about plug for Royal, 
which doesn’t mention the powder, 
appears in 11 national magazines, 
with 18,500,000 circulation; and in 
12 newspapers with a circulation of 
4,500,000 of as many cities. The 
series will run indefinitely. 

A tiny, tiny thought wriggles to the 
surface: Maybe Royal is getting no 
more than what it paid for. Other- 
wise, wouldn’t Mrs. R. come out flat- 
footedly for Royal baking powder, 
calling it by name in every other sen- 
tence? 


Spring Is in the Ayer 

Holly and mistletoe may be current- 
ly seasonable, but Grey Advertising 
Agency, New York, is pondering the 
flowers that bloom in the Spring. 
It's preparing a Spring burgeoning of 
client Harriet Hubbard Ayer’s cosmetic 
ads. Space in Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, Vogue, Good Housekeeping, 
McCall’s and Harper's Bazaar has 
been reserved. Plus space in 20 
newspapers scattered from coast to 
coast. A heavy direct-mail barrage to 
dealers’ customers—and the usual store 
displays—supplements. This “Spring” 
drive gets going in February issues. 
Grey won't say what the theme is to 
be for fear copy-cat Ayer rivals might 
rush in ahead. 
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Count the Cubs 


Taylor Aircraft Co., Lock Haven, 
Pa., takes off for the “largest ad pro- 
gtam ever run by an airplane manu- 
facturer.”” Hutchins Advertising Co., 
Rochester, N. Y., is at the controls. 

Headed by a monthly or bi-monthly 
schedule in 21 national and aviation 
publications, the budget includes di- 
rect mail, dealer newspaper space, air- 
plane shows, airport promotions, ban- 
ners, signs, et cetera, 


9) 


THE CUB SPEAKS: 


-ammouncencer 
CALERS retggen> et ay ed meng ‘ owes 
SSS «| GETACUB AND LEARNTOFLY 
69.662.320 yeh Gade ene 5 dentltie cued: 
CUS MESSAGES 


ONLY $425 DOWN 


VALUABLE 
FRANCHISE 


Ao se © ee ndanite 


FLYING INSTRUCTION FREE! 
cae ws ae en Se 


ssayics 6FREE!. 2 seers 


eats 
COUNT THE CUBS 


THE WORLD'S FASTEST SELLING AIRPLANE 


Tarso® Arecnarr Co. 
LOCK Wave, FA... U.4A. 


Cant seem oe * 


Most ambitious attempt to give us wings 
is by Taylor Aircraft. 


Theme is “Now for only $425 down 
you can get a Cub and learn to fly. 
A regular course of flying instructions 
free.’ Cub planes sell for $1,270, 
F, A. F. Lock Haven. ‘Owners aver- 
age more than 25 miles to a gallon 
of gas, and 350 miles to a quart of 
oil... . During 1935, 1936, and 1937 
more than one-third of all planes sold 
—with the exception of army and 
navy planes—were Cubs.” 

All ads will carry a coupon, bear- 
ing Taylor Manufacturing’s address, 
for a folder and details on the free 
flying instructions. Inquiries will be 
answered by the factory and im- 
mediately forwarded to one of the 50 
Cub distributors. They in turn will 
pass the names along to one of the 
500 Cub dealers, who will follow 
through with a free flight offer. 

Having pared cost and operating ex- 
pense down to automobile levels, 
borrowed automobile. time sales tech- 
nique, Taylor anticipates a steady 
addition to the ‘15,000 who are learn- 
ing to fly in this plane this year.” 


Thanks, Pal 


“Topping fellows, those N. W. 
Ayer chaps,” say Kenyon & Eckhardt, 
Manhattan agency. “Right-o,” chime 
executives of the John B. Stetson Co., 
K & E’s employer. They feel glow- 
ing because Ayer pictured two hats 
in trade paper ads for its client, Amer- 
ican Rolling Mill Co. 

“Which of these hats would you 
buy?” asks the copy. “In appearance 
they are much alike. But one of them 
wears a well-known name, a name 
famous for dependability and quality. 
, ” Continuing, the parallel is 
drawn between unknown porcelain 
enamels for refrigerators, ranges, and 
washing machines and Armco’s famed 
label. What tickles K & E is that the 
brand inside one of the hats is plainly 
Stetson’s. 

Charles Daniel Frey, Chicago agen- 
cy, is likewise sending cordial wig- 
wags to Arthur Kudner, Inc., New 
York. The latter, for Fisher Bodies, 
reproduces a Pullman Co. sign, “Quiet 
is requested for the benefit of those 
who have retired.’’ Copy of Fisher's 
magazine four-color double spread 
goes on: “This familiar request is 
always heeded and respected by the 
engineers who design the Unisteel 
Turret Top Body by Fisher... . So 
effectively insulated against noise that 
even the whispers of travel cannot dis- 
turb you.” Pullman is Frey’s account. 

Both Fisher and Armco, of course, 
devote most of their space to their 
own products The voluntary testi- 
monials for Stetson and Pullman, 
while incidental, were none the less ap- 
preciated., 


Eagle Screams 


Eagle blended whisky, National 
Distillers Products Corp. brand, is 
making what is probably the loudest 
noise ever by a new whisky. Pages 
and double pages in 83 newspapers 
along the Atlantic Coast tell how Na- 
tional Distillers has — for this 
blend from the day of repeal.” Thirty 
specialists chose from among 2,000 
Ormulae. The surviving few were 
sipped by 5,000 to 6,000 consumers 
nationally to hit on the blend now 
called Eagle. 

Topping & Lloyd, New York, have 
the account for the “American taste” 
whisky. 


Clings 

California Canning Peach Industry, 
Board, San Francisco, will spend 
about $350,000 to advise housewives. 
“Mind a blank on menus? Peaches 
can put ideas into your head. You 
can always count on cling peaches.” 

Recipes, with mouth-watering illus- 
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OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING CO. 


THE FARMER-STOCKMAN 
MISTLETOE EXPRESS 
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NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE-— E. 


NO SQUAT 
NO STOOP . 


When Philco decided to sell ‘‘style’’, and the coun- 
try’'s advertising media were flooded with the now 
famous “No Squat... No Stoop... No Squint”’ 
characters, Oklahomans welcomed the new Philco. 
They welcomed it to the tune of a 33 1/3 per cent 
increase in Philco sales for Oklahoma over the same 
period a year ago. 


All of which isn’t unnatural for Philco’s reception 
in Oklahoma. Oklahoma has led in Philco national 
sales for the last seven years. For four consecutive 
years Philco’s Oklahoma distributor has enjoyed a 
25 per cent increase in sales over each preceding 
year. 


Is it any wonder then that Philco is convinced 
Oklahomans ARE impressible, that Oklahomans 
needn't be bullied into buying but only need be 
shown? Is it any wonder that Philco—always with 
sales GAINS in mind—chose the Oklahoman and 
Times and remained exclusively in the Oklahoman 
and Times for seven years? 


THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
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ADVERTISERS SPOT 


& the year 1937 enters the 

fourth quarter, business in 
the Spokane area is going ahead 
at a fast clip. Number of new 
Spokane homes constructed the 
first 9 months exceeds any year 
since 1928. Spokane store sales 
for first 9 months show a 6% 
gain over 1936. Bank transac- 
tions, postal receipts and pay- 
rolls all show substantial gains. 
Among the reasons are— 
bumper crops in Spokane’s In- 
land Empire with farm incomes 
26% above 1936, 37% above 


Loading bar silver at Bunker Hill & 
Sullivan Mine, Kellogg, Idaho. Value 
of this shipment $124,112.00. 


2 
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Logging operations in Spokane area \ 


where 200 saw mills are cutting into | 


THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW 


SUNDAY MORNING 


SPOKANE, 
More Than 110,000 Net Paid Circulation (82% UNduplicated, 


Advertising Representatives—JOHN B. WOODWARD, Inc.—New York—Chicago—Detroit—Boston—Los Angeles—San . 
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THE SP@KANE MARKET - 


1935; the $800,000 monthly 
payroll at Grand Coulee; min- 
ing and lumbering activity; 
added millions from a growing 
tourist traffic. 


In view of these favorable Ng 
conditions, advertisers general- 
ly are Spotting the Spokane be Waa jr": 
Market—using more space in = 95 UE 
The Spokesman-Review and 
Spokane Daily Chronicle, 
dailies which give dominating 
sales influence in this lucrative 
territory. 


“HN 


At Grand Coulee—The U. S. Capitol 
could be completely covered by 1 of 
the concrete which will be reinforced 
by steel work pictured above. 


et ‘ ey, iets : ‘yy A . f “yy ; 

wy,’ - A bumper wheat crop from fields like 

| this is now being sold for high prices 
AM in Spokane’s Inland Empire. 


ashen Orly Chronicle 


EVENING 
WASHINGTON 
R. L. Polk & Co.) Largest Circulation in the History of These Papers 


Francisco—COLOR REPRESENTATIVES—Sunday Spokesman-Review Magazine and Comic Sections—Associated Weekly 
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trations, are 
Home |[ournal, 


lineator, 


appearing in Ladies 
Pictorial Review-De- 
McCall's, Good Housekeep- 
ing, and Woman's Home Companion. 
On December 5 a color page will be 
run in The American Weekly for 
“Cling Peach Sto k-up Week.” 
McCann-Erickson’s San 
office is agency in charge. 


Francisco 


Any Ice Today? 


National Association of Ice Indus- 
tries, Chicago, cuts off a larger chunk 
for advertising—-$750,000, or an in- 


crease of $150,000 over the last fiscal 
year. 

Major portion of the addition will 
be devoted to supplying local ice 
companies with free newspaper mats 
(last year they had to pay for them) 
and to more magazine space. Dealers 
will be urged to run continuous local 
campaigns. 

A 15-minute, twice-a-week program 
on 52 stations of NBC’s Red net- 
work started November 30. The past 
two seasons Ice Industries had an eve- 
ning program with Mary Pickford and 
Gladys Swarthout starred. That has 


OUT OF THE 
MOUTHS OF 
BABES .... 


Mr. I. Berson, manager of 
Hartford’s youngest store, 
“The Youth Centre,” spon- 
sors “Daddy Couch’s Young 
Folks Program.” Pleased 
with the close cooperation 
of the studio as well as the 
results of his program, he 
drops in for a chat with 
WDRC’s Commercial Man- 
ager William Malo and 
Sales Representative Eric 
Williams, 


THE ONLY 


COLUMBIA 


NETWORK STATION 
IN CONNECTICUT 


Out 
comes one of Hartford’s most 
popular 
Couch, WDRC’s Musical Di- 
rector, conducts “Daddy 
Couch’s 
gram.” 
Sunday 
eighth year) several child stars 
of outstanding talent have been 
discovered . . 
have enjoyed a boon to busines-. 


One of the several reasons why 
Hartford Merchants and customers 


of the mouths of babes 


programs. Sterling 


Young Folks Pro- 
Through this weekly 
feature (now in its 


. and its sponsors 


alike choose 


“THE ADVERTISING TEST STATION 
IN THE ADVERTISING TEST CITY” 


been switched to a morning hour, with 
emphasis placed on housewifely inter- 
ests. A contest for recipes with $1 
and $5 prizes and another essay con- 
test on “Why I like the modern ice 
refrigerators’ runs for the next 50 
weeks. De luxe refrigerators, one a 
week, are awarded. 

Magazine lists have not been set- 
tled, but copy breaks in March issues, 
say Donahue & Coe, New York 
agency swinging the ice-tongs. 


Kaffee Cartoons 


Better known than nine-tenths of 
the people who endorse products are 
the nation’s favorite comic strip char- 
acters. Hence, Kellogg Co.'s series 
of endorsements of Kaffee-Hag coffee 
by Mutt and Jeff, Caspar Milquetoast, 
and other funny paper heroes is get- 
ting enthusiastic reactions from trade 
and public. 

So far as Kenyon & Eckhardt, New 
York agents in charge, can find out, 
the series is the first in which Mutt- 
Jeff et al, have acted dramas much in 
their usual vein, but built around an 
advertised product. 

More top-flight cartoonists will put 
their brain children through routines 
in the cause of caffeineless Kaffee- 
Hag in S. E. P., Time, Good House- 
keeping, American Magazine, Ladies 
Home Journal, Woman’s Home 'Com- 
panion, and Physical Culture. The 
campaign is of 12 months’ duration. 


We Shall Have Snow 


In contrast to Harriet Hubbard 
Ayer, who is anxious to get the Win- 
ter over with, American Chain & 
Cable Co., New York, is hoping for 
a long season of ice and snow. Amer- 
ican’s Weed tite chains would profit 
therefrom. 

Perhaps the wish is father to the 
thought but E. B. Rideout, Boston 
forecaster, advises Americans of ‘an 
ice-bound Winter, with precipitation 
chiefly in the form of sleet and snow.” 
Says Jay O. Lashar, American ad man- 
ager, “We have great faith in him.” 

Accordingly Weed tire chains are 
being featured in magazines, farm 
papers; and newspaper copy is ready 
for release with the first stay-on-the- 
ground snow. (Reincke-Ellis-Young- 
green & Finn, Chicago.) 


Van Heusen Keeps at It 


Phillips-Jones Corp., New York, 
maker of Van Heusen shirts and col- 
lars, continues black and white and 
four-color pages in Esquire, S. E. P., 
and Collier's for the Spring season. 
This is a follow-up of the cyrrent 
campaign of b. & w. and color pages 
running in Life and Esquire. (Peck 
Advertising Agency, New York.) 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Planned by Philip Salisbury, 
[' | [} r ht A p H + Executive Editor, and designed 
by The Chartmakers. 


33 FACTORY WORKERS KEPT IN JOBS 
BY AVERAGE MANUFACTURER'S SALESMAN 


A CURRENT ANALYSIS OF 117 OHIO COMPANIES IN 49 INDUSTRIES, INCLUDING COMPANIES SELLING 
TO INDUSTRIES, TO WHOLESALE AND RETAIL OUTLETS AND HOUSE-TO-HOUSE, SHOWS THAT THEY EMPLOY: 


2,765 SALESMEN TO SELL THE OUTPUT OF 91,260 FACTORY WORKERS 
OR AN AVERAGE OF 


| SALESMAN TO 33 FACTORY WORKERS 


5$$$$5$$55555$555555$555$ 
$$$$$$$5555555555555535$5 
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IN OHIO, OCTOBER, 1937. 


100 appeals that lead men to buy for 
their business operations! 


@ You can sell more goods more easily when you talk 


to your prospects in terms of their own self interest, 
and use the special language and special terms they 
use in their business. What are these special interests 
of industrial engineers and executives? What are 
their industrial and professional languages ? 

“Your Mr. Smith-Smith” is the title of a lively 
and interesting booklet which answers these ques- 
tions. It summarizes the basic appeals which attract 


attention — arouse interest— and create desire for 


industrial products and services. It presents the 
“language” of each of the major industries — from 
textiles to construction. It presents the “language” 
of each of the major jobs in industry — administra- 
tive executives to power engineers. 

A copy of “Your Mr. Smith-Smith” will be sent 
without obligation to executives of manufacturing 
companies or advertising agencies interested in in- 


dustrial selling. 


MeGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc., 552 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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SALES MANAGEMENT 


NO WONDER MAINE WENT REPUBLICAN: 
AAA PAYMENTS ARE LOWEST IN NATION 


PAYMENTS PER FARM FOR YEAR ENDING JUNE 30 1937-— : 
ADMINISTRATIVE, SOIL CONSERVATION, RENTAL AND BENEFIT 


¥ 


NH. 17 
VT. 23 
MASS. 84 
CONN, | 86. 


R.1..24 — 


LEGEND 


BM vnoer 7100 

Bee 100 -199 

EZ 200-299 

300-499 

[-_] 500 ano over PICTOGRAPH 8 
: Sits henapono 


U.S.A. 283 


SOURCE : RECORDS, AND 
ACCOUNTS SECTION 
OF THE AAA 


t) 


"$823 CASH MONEY TO THE FARMER = 
EQUALS $1417 TO THE CITY FAMILY =e: 


AVERAGE FARM INCOME 71,417 : i rr fh 


FARMER URBANITE 


MILK $100 & CREAM $8! 


de EGGS 528 Qa POULTRY 521 
g 
a F ON 
Ae Non wy PORK $32 OTHER MEAT 914 


INCOME Q) INCOME MONEY 


wy, ; 
FROM NON FARM FARM q 
OTHER 
FARMING SOURCES INCOME ite POTATOES 12 WEL ists FOODS 945 
®) ©) o7 | 
oe he an 
6) ) | FRUIT >23 IS OTHER FOOD >| 
? = <= 
FUEL & 
©) ©) oH HOUSING °180 4 ICE $57 


5 —_— i ss Yh YY Y 
| NON MONEY INCOME 


FOOD PRODUCED HOUSING FUEL™% 
FOR FAMILY USE 


$3517 5 AND ICE $237 7% 
W se MUL 


SOURCE: STUDY OF 1935-36 INCOMES OF 
1781 FARM FAMILIES IN MARION AND POLK 
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COUNTIES OREGON BY US DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE. 


RESEARCH 
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Lt BRIG ANTS) 


... thist 
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COM pressa) Lubricauts 


climinates 


lengine Squeak 


at 


3) TREAACQO Stream Cylinder ows 


POWER PLANT 


as Te ee Le 


AMERICAN BUILDER and 

O yy BUILDING AGE, Chicogo 

~ BAKERS WEEKLY, New York 
A series of discussions of TYPI- Bc a ; 
CAL JOBS GOOD BUSINESS BOOT and SHOE RECORDER, | 
PAPER ADVERTISING HAS New York. ei 


DONE .. . prepared by advertising BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS, 
agencies with outstanding exper- Chicago Oe he ite 4, 


ience in the use of business papers CHEM 
- » » Sponsored by these leading ti 
business papers: 


GOOD 


NERVES “TWO-ENGINE® PERFORMANCE 


B as well as gears oo pee. 
H BC ON i% nF ON I Engine 


easier on 


TEXNACO CRATER . vew PEXACO AIRPLANI on 
AVIATION 


THEYRE © 
Safe... ENGINE REPAERS 


Ge) YOTOR 
TRUCK TRANSPORTATION 


ne MAXIMUM COMPRESSION 
_. Sy .. that’s the Goal! 


FOR ALL TAPTS OF DILSTLS 


FOOD PROCESSING DIESEL 
MARINE REFRIGERATION MANAGEMENT 


LowkR POWER BILIS 
Immediately! 


CALENDER BEARINGS 


(3.9, 2 © Peprameees A> TEXACO® 


Marine Products 11 BRICANDS fy 


10 REASONS WHY MEN OVER FORTY 
MAKE MORE SATISFACTORY SALESMEN 


A SURVEY MADE AMONG MEMBERS OF THE SALES EXECUTIVES CLUB OF NEW YORK CITY SHOWS THAT MEN OVER FORTY ARE PREFERRED FOR 
EXECUTIVE AND HIGHER TYPE SELLING WORK BY 80% OF THE MEMBERS. 26 REASONS ARE ADVANCED AND THESE ARE THE FIRST TEN 


RELATIVE 
RANK OF PERCENTAGE PREFERRING MEN OVER 40 BECAUSE 


REASONS 


2. i i. i. ie 73 LIKELY TO TURN OUT MORE PRODUCTION 
, alice 2 MORE LIKELY TO BE CONSCIENTIOUS ABOUT 
CCR CRP a aR 2% Work wnict is HARD TO CHECK UP 
m4 cae = A oa ' MORE LIKELY TO TAKE AN OPEN-MINDED 
rf 8 ATTITUDE TOWARD CRITICISM 

ei i ie 7 LIKELY TO UNDERTAKE AN UNPLEASANT 

= ASSIGNMENT MORE WILLINCLY 
2. i i ie - 67 MORE LIKELY TO BRING IN NEW, VALUABLE IDEAS 
i ie i i 88 LESS LIKELY TO RESIGN TO GO ELSEWHERE 
2 i i 77 LESS LIKELY TO BECOME DISCOURAGED 
i. 2 i ie 69 MORE LIKELY TO DO NECESSARY OVER-TIME 

WORK CHEERFULLY 

i ie ie ie ed 7 MORE LIKELY TO BE COOPERATIVE GENERALLY 
i. 2 2 i ee 74 LESS LIKELY TO “YES” HIS SUPERIORS 


HOW INDUSTRIAL COMPANIES SPLIT THEIR 
$10,000,000 ADVERTISING BUDGET 


134 COMPANIES SPENT THIS YEAR AN AVERAGE OF 2.2% OF NET SALES, AND THIS IS WHERE IT WENT 


[BUSINESS & TRADE || OWN CATALOGS | | DIRECT MAIL & || PRODUCTION || ADMINISTRATIVE 
PUBLICATIONS & PRODUCT _|| OTHER PROMOTION: EXPENSE EXPENSE 
SPACE 35.3% || LITERATURE 16.2%|| LITERATURE 11.8 %| 8.3% 8.1% 


G©® 6000 606 060 006 


| PUBLISHERS CATA- CONVENTIONS HOUSE ADVERTISING TO 
| LOGS, DIRECTORIES; & EXHIBITS ORGANS GENERAL 


@ % BUDGET te 


| MISCELLANEOUS || DISTRIBUTION MARKET RESEARCH| | MOTION PICTURES, 
5 94%|| & POSTAGE 4, TRAVEL,PUBLICITY|| STILL FILMS, 


8% || ETC. 1% 


D 
& 
f : ( 


SOURCE: REPORTS OF MEMBERS OF THE 
NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS 
ASSOCIATION, INC. 
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YOUR 
RETAIL 


COUNTER 


OUR dealer, in any given community, is interested 
only in what your advertising does for him Jocally. 


Today everybody recognizes that, in order to produce 
enough consumer demand to start your goods moving 
off dealers’ shelves, your message must reach at least 
20% of the families in any community. 


Only when your merchandise is thus consistently de- 
manded, is your dealer stimulated to fall into line and 
push your product actively. 


TOWN 


New York City 
Chicago, Il. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Detroit, Mich. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Boston, Mass. 

San Francisco, Cal. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Washington, D. C. 


FAMILIES 


1,722,954 
843,578 
458,627 
370,293 
368,508 
221,502 
214,855 
193,991 
179,200 
176,625 
155,079 
143,369 
139,860 
125,554 


For instance—just glance at this 
list of your biggest markets: 


The great majority of your dealers are located in the 
995 “key” cities in the United States—America’s richest 
markets where 49% of all families live, and where 70% 
of all retail sales are made. 

SIMPLICITY MAGAZINE sends 6,700,000 of its 
8,000,000 copies into these 995 “key” cities every month. 


This one single medium gives you 20% or better family 
coverage in 879 of these 995 cities. 


SIMPLICITY’S CIRC. 


406,100 
249,500 
144,625 
131,075 
121,800 
139,800 
94,800 
58,100 
111,175 
46,975 
64,800 
40,850 
58,600 
77,250 


% COVERAGE 
23.57 
29.61 
31.53 
33.40 
33.05 
63.11 
44.12 
29.95 
62.04 
26.30 
41.79 
28.49 
41.90 
61.53 


Because Simplicity Magazine is distributed through 
syndicate stores and department stores, which are present 
in every good market, Simplicity gives you this kind of 
coverage in every important city and town in the United 
States—from the biggest to the smallest. 
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Thus Simplicity’s advertisers give their individual 
dealers what they want: local coverage comparable to 
the dealer’s own home town newspaper! 


LET US SEND YOU THE FACTS ABOUT THIS GIANT! 


419 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
333 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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~HOW IMPORTANT ARE THE CHAINS 
AND MAIL ORDER HOUSES? 


Ge Ge Ge Ge Do Oa Do De Do pecs 
EO DOCK “conte 
Se, HB stores 
COCCGCO ee 
sa} foal: foal oad Stren: 
CIGAR 
? Dp Gg Pp STORES 
by key Ciey Gkep stores 
WOMEN 5S 
* a) a READY-TO-WEAR 
STORES 
(MD on 
se atans 


MEN'S CLOTHING 
& FURNISHINGS 


STORES : 


FILLING 
STATIONS 


FURNITURE 
STORES 


DRUG 
STORES 


HOUSEHOLD 
f; 5 APPLIANCE 
STORES 


= JEWELRY 
@ STORES 
MOTOR 

n 


VEHICLES (new) 
STORES 


™® HARDWARE 
Po STORES 


EACH COMPLETE SYMBOL REPRESENTS 10 % 
OF TOTAL SALES 


: PICTOGRAPH BY 
SOURCE: CENSUS OF BUSINESS, 1935, RETAIL CHAINS 


The Chains 
Don’t Succeed 
in All Fields 


The symbols at the left show the per- 
centage of business done by chain 
stores and mail order houses combined 
in each of eighteen retail fields. They 
range from a dominance of 90.8% in 
variety and 5-and-10 stores to a measly 
3.9% in hardware stores, where “rugged 
individualism” continues to have free 
play. 


Chain stores as a whole accounted 
for 22.8% of the retail business of the 
country in 1935, and mail order houses 
for 1.3%. Chain stores are strongest in 
Massachusetts and District of Columbia, 
weakest in Mississippi and Wyoming. 
In all but four states (Colorado, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Maine and Vermont) 
the ratio of chain sales to total retail 
sales dropped between 1933 and 1935— 
but in all but two states (Idaho and 
Montana) the chain store ratio was 
greater in 1935 than in 1929. The other 
competitors of independent stores had 
the following percentages of the total 
retail volume: Utility-operated stores, 
4%; house-to-house, .4%; leased de- 
partments, .4%; state liquor stores, 
.%o; commissaries or company stores, 
3%; other types, .8%. The number of 
chain operators decreased from 7,061 in 
1929 to 6,079 in 1935, and the number 
of stores from 159,638 to 139,810. 


V4 ‘ - 
IJ de a to stop a serious drain on 
Pp 


my profits and re-employ the money that used to go 
vacationing at my expense ...money that was tied upin 
accounts receivable. It works for me all the time now. 


“Doubtless, you’ve heard of Commercial Credit 
Company’s open account financing plan? So had I. 
I recognized its many advantages, and knew that it 
was being widely used by many flourishing business 
concerns, but I had one mental objection to it I 
couldn’t overcome. Let me explain. 


“I’m as modern and progressive as anyone in 
production and sales methods. But in matters 
of credit and finance there’s a conservative streak 


in me as wide and as deep as the Grand Canyon. 


I wouldn’t count my chickens while they’re still 
eggs. Neither would I discount my receivables and 
use my own money profitably in my own business. One 
of my large accounts might fail. Then I’d be on the 


spot. Invariably, I would decide to wait for my money, 


“Then Commercial Credit Company introduced its 
new LIMITED LOSS clause and changed the whole 
picture for me. Briefly, here’s just what it means. I 
can now cash in on as small or as large a part of my 
receivables as necessary, without any red tape or delay. 
I can protect myself against any credit loss beyond my 
normal bad debts. The margin between what it costs 

to do this, and what the use of my capital 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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* Commercial Credit Company’s modern industrial financing 
is available to you on terms that enable you to liquify your 
receivables and re-employ the money profitably and safely. Inves- 
tigate the new LIMITED LOSS clause introduced exclusively 
by Commercial Credit Company. It is a protective feature that 
will interest you. Full details on request . . no obligation. 


nets me in discounts saved and new profits 


earned, is far in my favor. My customers get 
their regular terms—pay in the regular way. 


“I’m still a conservative. Nothing is 
different except that I now have less finan- 
cial worry, more liquid capital and a more 
thriving business.” 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


BALTIMORE 


PORTLAND, ORE, SAN FRANCISCO 
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HOW MASS PRODUCTION HELPS THE CONSUMER 


SERIES 4: PASSENGER CARS © 
AS PRODUCTION 
GOES UP as F. PRICES 
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IF TODAY'S CARS—WITH THEIR ALL-STEEL BODIES, TURRET TOPS, 4-WHEEL BRAKES, SAFETY CLASS, OIL COOLING AND CLEANING SYSTEMS, NO- 
DRAFT VENTILATION, IMPROVED SPRINCS—WERE BUILT IN THE VOLUME OF THIRTY YEARS AGO, ONLY MILLIONAIRES COULD AFFORD THEM 


PICTOGRAPH BY SOURCE: AUTOMOBILE MANUFACTURERS 


ASSOCIATION, INC. 


PICTURE OF A NATION ON THE CO 


THIS YEAR 13,800,000 AUTOMOBILE OWNERS TOOK VACATION TOURS BY CAR. NEARLY 50 MILLION 
PEOPLE WENT ALONG. THE NEARLY 5 BILLION DOLLARS THEY SPENT WAS THE LARGEST SOURCE OF REVENUE 
FOR MANY COMMUNITIES. BUT THE TREND CREATES A MARKETING PROBLEM 


hfe 


TOURIST 
GASOLINE OIL HOMES 


TIRES GARAGE — 1.9 1025 6S ) 
1.1 


FIGURES IN BILLIONS GOLF ETC. 
OF DOLLARS 4 HOT DOGS 
: POP GUM ETC. 
| 


CLOTHING 
AND Misc. | 250 


DOES YOUR SALES CAMPAIGN PROVIDE FOR REACHING THIS ARMY OF ITCHING FEET? 


PICTOGRAPH By * SOURCES: AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE ASSO- 


CIATION, NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS AND 
SALES MANAGEMENT. 
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Ronson to Run Holiday Ads 
in Magazines and Rotos 


Preparing for “the largest holiday 
volume in its history,” Art Metal 
Works, Inc., Newark, releases a pre- 
Christmas ad campaign for Ronson 
cigarette lighters. Space will be em- 
ployed in Esquire, Vogue, New 
Yorker, S. E. P., Collier's, Time, and 
Liberty. Full pages and color in- 
sertions are scheduled. 

Rotogravure sections in 50 news- 
papers of as many cities, on a national 
scale are included in the drive. Metro- 
politan Advertising Co., New York, is 
the agency. 

Two movies also carry publicity for 
the lighters. One, “Esquire’s Fashion 
Parade,” recently staged at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, is a news reel 
showing Ronson lighters for men. A 
women’s style film, by 20th Century- 
Fox Movietone, gives welcome pub- 
licity to women’s lighter models. 
Look, furthermore, is running a page 
of news pictures showing the prepara- 
tion of Ronson lighters for the gift 
market. 

Dealer folders, a mat service, store 
and window displays supplement. A 
giant cut-out for store display repro- 
duces the national advertising. 


House Organs Multiply, Use 


More Pictures, Study Shows 


More than 400 house or institu- 
tional magazines were started or re- 
vived during the first nine months of 
1937, according to a survey just com- 
pleted by Robert Newcomb & Asso- 
ciates, publications consultants, New 
York. This represents an increase of 
about 35% over 1936. 

Action on the part of large com- 
panies, as well as many smaller ones, 
to aid in the creation of better em- 
ploye relations was evidenced by the 
fact that, of the 110 new house or- 
gans contemplated for the early part 
of next year, roughly 70% have been 
planned for that general purpose. 
The remaining 30%, the Newcomb 
forecast states, are to be aimed at bet- 
ter dealer, stockholder, and_policy- 
holder relations, and improved mer- 
chandising methods. 

The report shows further that the 
newer magazines are to veer sharply 
away from the former preponderance 
of “messages” from company officials. 
Increased emphasis will be placed on 
pictorial appeal. Several publications, 
in fact, are being patterned closely 
after the general picture magazines. 

Industries which will witness a re- 
vival of house organs include the oils, 
motors, food, public utilities, liquor, 
insurance, electrical manufacturing. 
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MERG ED with Troy inside the A.B.C. 


Troy City Zone's 4-mile radius are the com- 
munities of Watervliet, Green Island, Cohoes 
and Waterford. Their combined population of 
46,561 residents is greater than that of James- 
town or Poughkeepsie, N. Y., than Rock Island 


or Joliet, Ill., Chelsea, Mass., or Battle Creek, 
Mich. 


When you pick New York State markets re- 
member that these extra 46,561 are just as in- 
tegral a part of the Troy City Zone buying 
audience as the 72,763 persons who live in the 
city proper. Because they shop in Troy, work 
in Troy, read Troy newspapers they must for 
accurate market appraisals be considered as 
much Trojans as if they lived in corporate 
Troy. That's a total of 119,324 consumers in 


Troy, comprising New York State's lowest cost 
major market. 


Lowest cost because a single medium—The 
Record Newspapers, Troy's sole dailies—de- 


livers your message to “everybody” for only 
12¢ a line. 


IN THE TROY MARKET 


Advertising Manager 
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Some of these ads were disliked because of the product, others because of the theme or illustration. 
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2,000 Buyers Tell Why They 


Dislike Certain Advertisements 


HE November 15 issue of SM 

carried a summary analysis of 

the likes and _ dislikes of 

5,000 households as applied to 
the recent advertisements of leading 
national advertisers. When asked the 
simple questions, “What recent adver- 
tisements have impressed you favor- 
ably?” and “What recent advertise- 
ments have impressed you wnfavor- 
ably?” the responses were: 

9,116 favorable mentions (64%) 

5,047 unfavorable mentions (36%) 

One unfavorable reaction to every 
two favorable ones is a danger signal 
in itself, but its importance becomes 
doubly significant when compared with 
a similar study made in the Spring of 
1935. 

The percentage of unfavorable re- 
sponses two years ago was only 23%. 
One out of four created a bad im- 
pression two years ago, one out of 
three today. Two years ago the av- 
erage consumer remembered .244 un- 
favorable ads; this year, 1.01. 

Of course, this does not mean— 
necessarily—that a typical consumer's 
reaction when she reads a newspaper 
or magazine is that one out of every 
three ads she sees is false or mislead- 
ing or in bad taste. What it does 
mean is that when she is asked to 
recall advertisements that have im- 
pressed her one way or the other she 
remembers only two good ones to one 
bad one. (SM editors, after a study 
of the returns, offer the opinion that 
the change in the two-year span is 
more important than the one-out-of- 
three ratio.) It is quite possible that 
if only one question had been asked, 
“What recent advertisements have 
impressed you?” the ratio of favor- 
able to unfavorable might have been 
quite different. 
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Half again as many dislike 
advertisements as in 1935. 
Exaggerated claims and tes- 
timonials continue as pet 
peeves. Liquor, tobacco and 
personal hygiene ads 
damned by many women. 

By examining the responses, and the 
special reports made by the 137 in- 
vestigators, we find that the follow- 


ing types of advertisements were the 
ones which drew Bronx cheers: 


The Kinds of Advertisements 
Women Dislike 


(1) The Product 
% of Total 


Unfavorable 

Mentions 
ME, NE eines airncanwerwaraton 5.9 
Se 4.1 
IIR 4 cca dacace ee aie ws 7.1 
Women smoking........... 3.1 
All patent medicines......... 1.2 
All personal hygiene......... 7.1 
“Anything which makes for 

self-consciousness ........ 3.1 

31.6 
(2) The form 
er a i i al 6 
INS o.oo 5'dis oe won o% 4.1 
free 1.9 
TE 0 Sos uss ake odee 1.2 
“All black and white and lots 

DUE ee ey Sac es 2.4 

Teo much detail........5.. 1.9 
ET I ra aia’ os praca poe coe 1.9 
SE OI cow aie oe acaenss 1.0 

15.0 


(3) The Copy or Art Theme 


Ce ee ene coe 6 

Immodest (usually means 
eS ea ane ee $5 
OC 1.7 
Unreasonable ......6..cces. 2.4 
eee eee 18.3 
WORMS nos ee ickecee 8.5 
Annoying or embarrassing.... 7.3 
RN, oo occas neccckia 3.1 
Anything technical.......... 1.2 
Too much “selling”......... 1.2 

Too patonizing (advertiser 
<r 3.6 
53.4 


Out of a grand total of 14,163 re- 
sponses to the questions, about one 
out of six (16.5%, to be exact) were 
general in nature. That is, they 
didn’t recall a specific ad which had 
impressed them favorably, but said, 
“all automotive ads,” etc. 


The “General” Mentions, 
by Industries 


Favorable Unfavorable 


Home improvements 249 12 
rrr 28 22 
ee 58 26 
eee eee 10 225 
SE ay cence 119 0 

Drugs and toilet 
TS errr ere 18 224 
Automotive ....... 176 24 
arr 30 513 
_ rere 88 2 
Miscellaneous ..... 269 252 
1,045 1,300 


In these general mentions it is ob- 
vious that strong prejudices play an 
important part. The reactions against 
liquor and tobacco can only mean that 
no single advertisement of those 
products could bring a favorable re- 
sponse from these people whose 
minds are closed to argument. 

The MRCA investigators were 
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YOUR LETTERHEAD IS THE VOICE OF YOUR BUSINESS 


WHEN THE TOWN CRIER CALLED . . . the whole town hearkened to his voice. It was lusty. 


It was loud. It was listened for and listened to, for it was the voice of assurance that all was 
well, the voice of excitement when there was news to tell, goods to sell. + Business again 
calls its wares and tells its story —but to millions. One of its most potent voices is its daily corre- 
spondence, for in every written communication paper is the voice. + How clearly and confidently 
do you speak with this voice? How well does it represent your business, your product or your 
service? The difference between a good voice and a poor voice is determined by the paper you 
use. The best papers are made from rags. They speak with assurance and with that crispness of 


quality always recognized and always honored. 
~ 


RAG CONTENT PAPER MANUFACTURER S 


122 East 42nd Street, New York 


PINE PAPERS FOR LETTERHEADS, LEDGERS AND IN DES RECORDS 


| THE BEST PAPERS ARE MADE FROM RAGS | 
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THE IDEAL * 
BUSINESS 
REMEMBRANCE 


Dignified, appropriate, personalized 
and useful—individually mono- 
grammed playing cards in two, six, or 
twelve pack sets. 

Here's a holiday remembrance your 
customers will welcome, will take home 
and use again and again. 

* 


Write on your business stationery for interesting 
FREE booklet “The Winning Hand;” ways and 
means of increasing your business with playing cards. 


Manufacturers of Advertising Playing Cards 


BROWN & BIGELOW 
Kemembrance - ddvertising 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 
Makers of Calendars and Advertising 


Specialties Since 1896 


He knew the comfort of having a two-room 
suite when on the road... especially in New 
York, for conferences with ‘‘Number One” 
men...and he knew that salesmanagers 
usually paid $6 and up for a double room. 
So we worked out this outstanding hotel 
value...parlor, bedroom and bath 
from $6 per day, and no extra charge for 
a second person...an ideal set-up for the 
salesmanager with big things to think about. 


NEW YORK’S LARGEST SINGLE ROOM 
WITH BATH $3.50 UP i— 
DOUBLE $5.00 UP 


1600 ROOMS WITH RADIO 
AND 
CIRCULATING ICE WATER 


Swimming Pool and 
Gymnasium FREE to Guests 


7th AVE., at 56th ST. 
New York City 


“HOME OF THE COCOANUT GROVE” 


editor of SM. 


This is the second of several articles which summarize the 
study among 5,000 consumers made for SALES MANAGEMENT by 
the Market Research Corporation of America under the direc- 
tion of Percival White and Pauline Arnold. 


The study was made in 137 cities, towns and farming com- 
munities, and the homes interviewed represent a fair cross-sec- 
tion of the country—typical as to geographical location, popula- 
tion groups, income groups, sex and age groups. The summary 
analysis of the survey was made by Philip Salisbury, executive 


In the December 15 issue will appear an analysis of the kinds 
of advertisements which are favored by the 5,000 consumers. 


asked to chat with men and women 
and find out the subjects (other than 
advertisements) which they like to 
read about—and also the subjects 
they don’t like to read about. Copy- 
writers and planners may find things 
to avoid by studying these most dzs- 
liked subjects of general reading: 


Women Don’t Like to Read 
About These Subjects 


% of 
Dislike Mentions 


pS ee ae 18.7 
Cigarettes ... Sebarg 13.7 
Personal WHygiene........ 17.5 
National Affairs......... 4.2 
ES ee eee 6.2 
“Scary” children’s stories. . Fe 
ee aratata 6.4 
Cre a6G Wat... 6.60: 8.7 
ES eee ee > 
All other..... pina no 12.0 


The investigators are in fairly gen- 
eral agreement that people (like the 
well-known pachyderms) never forget 
where and how a poor product was 
advertised—never, that is, if they 
bought the product and it failed to 
live up to the claims made for it. 

As an Indianapolis investigator put 
it, “their likes and dislikes were 
voiced more emphatically because they 
absolutely knew why they disliked, 
whereas they never were able to an- 
alyze the reasons why certain adver- 
tisements appealed to them.” A sim- 
ilar observation was made by a Roch- 
ester woman, who said, “women 
remember more products whose adver- 
tisements they disliked. If the ad 
pleased them they passed it over, but 
if there was some unpleasant feature, 
it registered more exactly and deeply.” 

As was true in the 1935 survey, 
many brickbats were thrown at testi- 
monial advertising. In the area around 
Springfield, Mo., “they dislike those 
ads that quoted famous people as users 
of cosmetics, patent medicines, liquor 
or tobacco because they believe such 
people are merely paid to lend their 


names and pictures.’” Or as an investi- 
gator in Fort Smith, Ark., puts it, “be- 
cause women are strongly maternal, 
most of them are thinking of the effect 
of advertising on their immature chil- 
dren. Hence their criticism of liquor 
and tobacco ads and repellent hygiene 
ads. The same women object to Kath- 
leen Norris explaining the romance of 
divorce—just bourgeois, of course, but 
the hope of the world.” 

According to a Kalispell, Mont., ob- 
server, consumers dislike advertise- 
ments which seem to put them in the 
wrong. “One especial dislike is the 
ad which asks something of them in a 
way which makes them feel they are 
in the wrong. For instance, when | 
see an ad which asks me a personal 
question I immediately say ‘why is it 
any of your damn business what | 
wear, or think, or do?’ and I never 
would buy that product. Let an ad- 
vertiser state what he has to sell and 
explain its advantages as attractively as 
he can without trying to snoop.” 

How an advertiser can overcome an 
unfavorable reaction to his ads by 
rendering a service which is appreci- 
ated is exemplified in a report from 
Portland, Ore., which reads, “one 
woman said ‘I often buy Luckies be- 
cause I feel indebted to them for 
giving us Edwin C. Hill, the best 
commentator on the air, but their ad- 
vertising itself is asinine and disgust- 
ing.’ Both men and women resent the 
common practice of using names and 
pictures of well-known and attractive 
women as a lure in cigarette advertis- 
ing. 

From the other end of the country 

comes another dig at Lucky Strikes, in 

this Ellington, Conn., investigator's re- 
rt: 

“What a difference there is between 
cigar ads and cigarette ads! The only 
thing I have ever believed about ciga- 
rette ads, and that with a pinch of salt, 
is Philip Morris’ claim that their ciga- 
rettes lack an irritating ingredient that 
most other cigarettes have. I don’t 
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WHEN VOWURE SNOWED UNDER 


with Advertising and Selling Problems 


ee. the A. B. P. men can help you 
plow through to market! 


Whether you sell to industrial executives, profes- 
sional men or merchants, it is certain that your 
customers and prospects look to A.B.P. publications 
for the progressive ideas that enable them to con- 
duct their businesses more profitably. That puts the 
A.B.P. publication representatives in a sweet spot 
to help you level the drifts of sales resistance. For 
one thing, they can give you a clean-cut picture of 
the outstanding advertising values of vigorously 


edited, ethically administered business papers that 


offer the Audit Bureau of Circulations’ measure- 
ment of Paid Circulation plus the Associated Busi- 
ness Papers’ brand of authentic readership analysis. 

But A.B.P. publication representatives can domuch 
more than help you to reach your prospects econom- 
ically and effectively. They and their editors stand 
ready to give you the benefit of their intimate knowl- 
edge of the buyer's side of the fence in your markets. 
Surely, a fresh slant on any one of the points listed 
at the right will help clear the road to increased 
sales. Let the next A.B.P. man who calls add the 
weight of his specialized experience to your own 


thorough knowledge of your business. 


The ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, Inc. 


Impartial measurement 


of reader interest 
in terms of paid 
circulation 


369 Lexington Avenue, New York 


Write A. B. P. Headquarters for Complete List of Member Publications 


Authentic facts 
) relating to 
editorial scope and 


readership analysis 


HOW THE A. B. P. PUBLICATION 
REPRESENTATIVES CAN HELP YOU 


wn 


1. To sense and evaluate significant trends. 
2. To determine market potentials. 

> 

4. To help you select and reach your prime 


To suggest product or package changes. 


prospects. 


. Tohelp plan sales and advertising strategy. 
. Toaid in improving sales and distributive 


set-up. 


. To translate all available market and sales 


statistics into terms of your particular 
problem. 


To scan copy for trade jargon. 


. To suggest new products, or new mar- 


kets for old products. 


. To suggest ways to make sales promotion 


more effective. 


. To help devise practical merchandising 


material. 


. To point out specific sales opportunities. 


SURE, THERE’S A 


If you've traveled a lot you re- 
member with pleasure your visit at 
certain hotels...hotels where there 
was a real difference in hospitality. 
That's how most people remember 
the William Penn in Pittsburgh. And 
yet we're still not satisfied! We're invest- 
ing nearly a million dollars in improve- 
ments to make an even greater hotel. 
When you come to Pittsburgh again, 
why not enjoy these new comforts and 
services? You'll agree, we think, that 


there is a difference in hotels! 


NEW FEATURES 


Newly decorated and refurnished guestrooms 
New Jtalian Terrace * Tub and shower in 
every room * Modern eye-saving lighting 
Studio bedrooms * Rates from $3.50 a day. 


The new guestrooms are examples 


of modern luxury and convenience. 


Ho NWALIIAM PENN 


GERALD P. O'NEILL, General Manager 
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know anything about the combinations 
of tobacco used for cigarettes, nor the 
process of their manufacture, but from 
experience I have found that Philip 
Morris (and possibly one or two others 
—for instance, Tareytons) do not irri- 
tate my throat and make much more 
enjoyable smoking without the after- 
effects of scalded throat and a mean 
taste in my mouth. Much of Lucky 
Strike advertising I consider should 
have been thrown in the waste basket 
before it ever saw a publisher's desk. 
I think some of the women may take 
time to glance quickly over a cigarette 
ad to see if it has improved any or 
not.” 

Black and white ads, and especially 
those which are not illustrated, brought 
many unfavorable comments. This re- 
port from Zanesville, Ohio, is typical 
of many: ‘The women like the more 
colorful advertisements, especially the 
type that appears in the magazine Life. 
These advertisements seem to them 
more attractive. They seem to dislike 
the advertisements that are not illus- 
trated.” 

Advertisers who think that the aver- 
age reader should be as interested in 
their product as the maker, will be in- 
terested in this Crawfordsville, Ind., 
comment: ‘Many people, since they 
glance over advertising merely as a re- 
laxation while thumbing through a 
magazine or newspaper, wish to be 
amused. Many advertisers underrate 
the intelligence of the average reader 
and thereby all appeal is lost. More 
advertisements should be humorous 
and even at times ridiculous, such as 
the ads of Wildroot Tonic and the AC 
Spark Plug Co.” 


Exaggeration Brings Jeers 


Exaggeration continues to be the 
most disliked phase of advertising. As 
a New York investigator puts it, “‘It is 
apparent that advertisers do not realize 
how many people dislike such ads as 
the Zonite ad about onion breath, 
which pictures a young man first hat- 
ing a girl and then adoring her because 
she uses Zonite. Also, a woman in an 
ad looking 60 one minute and 16 the 
next! They sneer at these things. I 
am, of course, speaking of average 
women of average intelligence.” 

From Hartford comes a criticism of 
ads that “protest too much.” As the 
investigator puts it, “They discount or 
disbelieve many ads entirely. Some 
mentioned the Calox ‘teeth like the 
stars’ campaign, and observed that 
most of the movie stars wear expensive 
enamel caps to cover their bad teeth. 
There seems to be intense interest in 
personalities in ads, but most of them 
do not remember the name of the 

(Continued on page 67) 
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MONITOR’S NEWS COVERAGE ATTRACTS 
hy A HIGH CHARACTER CIRCULATION 


These date lines tell of The Christian merely sordid, and threatens society, it 
Science Monitor’s far-reaching facilities for becomes news, and is handled accordingly. 
gathering and interpreting news that mir- 
rors the world. In addition to an Associated 
Press membership and other standard re- ;,a¢ts readers who are prospects for 


porting facilities, the Monitor maintains in \o;th-while products—it builds a reader 


all principal news centers correspondents  jyterest that increases the value of Monitor 
trained in the Monitor style of constructive advertisements. 


journalism . . . to report spot news and 
also to supply an interpretive background. 


This outstanding news makes the Monitor 
an outstanding advertising medium—it at- 


The makers of Norge refrigerators say, 
“Advertising in The Christian Science 
To the Monitor the constructive news of Monitor has been highly profitable to us.” 
the world is the important news. The grue- Other advertisers are getting equally sub- 
some daily grist of crime is barred from stantial results about which we would 
its columns, but where crime ceases to be gladly tell you. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


PUBLISHED BY THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE PUBLISHING SOCIETY, ONE, NORWAY STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 500 FIFTH AVENUE 


OTHER BRANCH OFFICES: Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, Kansas City, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, 
Miami . . . London, Paris, Geneva 


A DAILY NEWSPAPER FOR ALL THE FAMILY 
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The SIZE of your market depends on 


If every American farmer could be given a fresh start —with 


the same amount of land and the same opportunity —wh:z 
would happen? In five years, some would be« 
rich, some just scraping by. WI 
any business, mentz ns prc : 
ing habits, too. / 


MORE THAN 1,500,000 CIRCULATION LARGE 


“STB a 


has the largest circ 


agazine 
Are you getting 


arm Market A trade? 


TN consists of only a 


a's farmers. Yet they earn — and 


our out of every five farm dollars. 


THE 


Country Home Magazine 


OF FARM MARKET A 


RGEST R.F.D. CIRCULATION IN THE WORLD 


Copr. 1937, The Crowell Publishing Co. 


Motorists Again Pick Buick 
As Best-Looking 1938 Car 


HE new cars may _ look 
pretty much alike to you and 
they may look like the 1937 
models, but if such are your re- 
actions they are not typical of visitors 
to the New York Automobile Show. 

When asked by Market Research 
Corporation of America investigators 
what automobiles they liked most in 
appearance, the answers ranked from 
a low of .3% for Willys to a high of 
19.3% for Buick. 

And in answering the reverse ques- 
tion——-what cars they liked /east—the 
answers ranked from a low of .1% for 
LaSalle to a high of 20% for Willys. 
Just as was true last year, the “‘dis- 
liked” vote for Willys, while high, 
represents distinct progress in the 
right direction, for two years ago more 
than twice as many people said they 
liked it least. 

These questions, which bring forth 
reactions based largely on appearance 
of cars, reflect to a certain point the 
probable sales rankings of the cars, 
but the answers must be tempered by 
considerations of price, mechanical 
qualities, advertising, availability, lo- 
cal service and salesmanship. 


Sales Jump 24% in °36 


Such questions tell more about the 
relative sales gains or losses of high- 
priced cars than of the low-priced cars. 
It is to be expected that the higher- 
priced cars will receive a higher rat- 
ing as most attractive than the lowest- 
priced cars, such as the Willys. What 
these ratings do indicate is the degree 
of consumer acceptance which gives 
some makers a running start and han- 
dicaps others. 

The latest full year for which auto- 
mobile sales figures are complete is 
1936. That year passenger car pro- 
ducers had a net gain in unit sales 
of 24%. 

That year the three cars with the 
highest “most liked” rating were 
Buick, LaSalle and Packard. The com- 
posite gain of those three cars was 
48.5%—or double the industry gain. 

This year Buick and Packard are 
one-two as favorites, with Oldsmobile 
again high but considerably under the 
'36 and '37 ratings. 

The most interesting feature of this 
year’s study is the variance of opinion 
on the new Graham. Some 11.9% 
of the show visitors picked it as the 
automobile they liked most in appear- 
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ance—but 12.6% picked it as the car 
they liked least in appearance. From 
this it seems obvious that to the public 


Graham indulged in the most radical 
changes of any of the makers. 

Cars which greatly improved their 
preference standings from 1937 to 
1938 were Packard, Buick, Cadillac, 
Chrysler and Graham. Those which 
made a better showing in a negative 
way, in having a smaller percentage 
of “liked least,’ were Willys, Chrys- 
ler, Chevrolet, De Soto, Terraplane, 
Lafayette, Nash and Packard. 


most—and least. 
1938 


Cadillac 
Chrysler 
Pontiac 
Oldsmobile 
Chevrolet 
Dodge 
Plymouth 

La Salle 
Studebaker 
Hupmobile 
Pierce Arrow 
Nash 

De Soto 
Hudson 
Graham 
OIE a5 over waveesies 
La Fayette 
Willys 


Miscellaneous makes 


What Automobile Did You Like Most 
in Appearance? 


For five consecutive years the Market Research Corporation of America has 
queried people leaving the New York Automobile Show on the cars they liked 
Last month 1,080 Show visitors were polled on the 1938 cars. 


Per Cent of Total Interviews 
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Cars 1938 
Willys 

Chrysler 

Chevrolet 

Hupmobile 

De Soto 

Terraplane 

Studebaker 

Pontiac 

Plymouth 

Graham 

POE ccccseverccsenvcese 
La Fayette 


Packard 
Hudson 
Oldsmobile 
Pierce Arrow 
La Salle 
Cadillac 

Fiat 

Talbot Royal 


Automobile Did You Like Least 
in Appearance? 


Per Cent of Total Interviews 
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IS HE ASTUTE? 


One Million Dollars for a Streamlined Train 


Not One Penny for a Good-looking Letterhead 


¥ This railroad executive deserves infinite credit for 
Vy his superb new train. People line up along the 

{~ right-of-way to admire such a miracle of speed, 
safety, beauty and comfort. As a passenger, you can take 
your ease at safe speeds in excess of 80 miles an hour. 

Some day soon, we predict, this railroad executive—and 
his colleagues all over America—will improve their letter- 
heads. A railroad’s letters should at least be in tune with 
the impressiveness of its terminals and its trains. So should 
the letters of every other organization, large or small, 
reflect the modern spirit of progress. 

Of all sure ways to create favorable atmosphere, a fine 
letterhead comes first. Atmosphere is what your corre- 
spondents feel. What they feel, they believe. 

Fortunately, the cost of even Strathmore’s fine papers is 
negligible. You can have StRaTHMORE HiIGHWAy Bonp — 
the most widely used rag-content bond letter paper in 
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America—for less than 1 per cent more, per complete 
letter, than the cheapest paper you might buy. And even 
if you specify STRATHMORE PARCHMENT—as fine a bond 
paper as can be made—the additional cost, per letter, will 
be but 2.9 per cent complete cost. 

Get the facts. We will gladly send you the newest 
Strathmore Letter-Cost Analysis audited by Certified Public 
Accountants. With this analysis we will include liberal free 
samples of Strathmore papers and envelopes-to-match. 
Write for S-3 Samples to Strathmore Paper Company, West 
Springfield, Mass. (Strathmore envelopes-to-match are 


made by Old Colony Envelope Company, Westfield, Mass. ) 


STRATHMORE 


Maker of Fine Papers 


PAPER IS PART OF THE PICTURE 
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Cheers and Jeers for Mr. Cahill: 


Readers Answer September Article - 


General Manager Cahill, of the Autopoint Co., drew some 


interesting letters from Sales Management subscribers as 


a result of the article in which he called down curses on 


the heads of high-pressure sales executives who ruin young 


men for careers in selling. 


N an article published in the Sep- 
tember 15 issue of SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, entitled “The Lost 
y~ Battalion: Toll of High Pressure 
Sales Management,” C. N. Cahill, 
general manager of the Autopoint 
Co., scored the type of sales executive 
who ruthlessly hires, burns out, and 
fires men (especially young men) and 
thus discourages them in the pursuit 
of careers in selling. 
“Discourages” is perhaps too mild 
a word. What actually happens in 
hundreds of these cases, Mr. Cahill 
points out, is that men manhandled 
in this manner have their morale com- 
pletely destroyed. Subsequently they 
often seek opportunities in other 
fields, and the bitterness left in their 
minds as a result of their experiences 
contributes to the breakdown of the 
reputation of the profession of selling. 
This situation is bad enough in it- 
self, but the tremendous waste in- 
volved—the waste of potentially good 
man-power is even worse. Many of 
these sales-beginners, if properly 
trained and supervised, would turn 
out to be assets to the profession. 
And few will gainsay that selling 
needs, above all other things, a con- 
stant stream of likely apprentices who 
are fitting themselves for the bigger 
jobs of marketing management in the 
future. A profession has deteriorated 
to a low point when it no longer at- 


tracts the right kind of talent. 

Mr. Cahill’s article brought a num- 
ber of spirited replies from SALES 
MANAGEMENT readers. Excerpts from 
some of them follow. 

Jack Campbell, sales manager, 
Miracle Maid Cook-ware Division of 
Advance Aluminum Castings Corp., 
has this to say: 


Dog fights are not to my liking; and, 
in the Chinese-Japanese war, all Chinese 
snipers look alike to the Japs. They paint 
them all as bandits. Similarly, Sales 
Manager Cahill, smugly entrenched behind 
the prestige and dignity of big business, 
scathingly denounces direct selling straight 
commission propositions. Oh, yes, he 
does. That's what brings me into the 
fight. He casts a stigma on all] straight 
commission set-ups. He throws us all 
without reserve into the same cauldron and 
calls a selective draft of big business to 
turn their biggest guns on us. 

Is straight commission the bogey man 
Sales Manager Cahill claims—is it the cess- 
pool of despoiled and embittered poten- 
tials? I don’t think so. And I've been 
around in straight commission for a good 
number of years. 


Is high-pressure sales management a 
prerogative of only sales managers with 
straight commission set-ups? 


If a young potential doesn’t meet the 
exactitudes of Sales Manager Cahill, and 
presumably he has exactitudes, is that 
young man to be consigned to oblivion? 
Is Mr. C. performing a civic duty in not 
referring his ineligibles to the insurance 
man or is he fair, just, and impartial in 
categorically consigning them to bell-hop 
and porter jobs because of his personal 


Giant Portfolio: An auto- 
mobile salesman can’t 
bring his car to a pros- 
pects desk or living 
room, yet with this 
whopper presentation 
book he can do almost 
that. It folds up quickly 
and can be unlimbered 
with equal ease. The dou- 
ble page spread effect 
permits striking illustra- 
tions. Ford Motors are 
using it in a big way. 
Produced by Barrett 
Bindery Co., Chicago. 


conviction of their lack of fitness for the 
profession of selling and his personal fear 
of the bogey man 

I sympathize with Sales Manager Cahill. 
It is hard to get A-1, first-class, hard- 
hitting, productive, go-getting salesmen. 
But because his big problem is the big 
problem of all sales managers should he 
call together his particular cronies to take 
down their back hair and have a good cry? 
Shouldn't he be required to take the same 
raw material that the rest of us do and try 
to mold it to his liking? 

Sales Manager Cahill opens his “tirade” 
with a “blunt definition of the target.” 
Says he, “I am gunning for all those high- 
pressure sales executives who by their ruth- 
less methods of hiring and firing are spoil- 
ing hundreds of young men every year for 
future careers in selling.’’ The italics are 
mine. Then he promptly perjures his tes- 
timony by confining his “vituperation” to 
straight commission jobs. 

We all deplore the “crafty bunksters,” 
but is the payment of a salary to a sales- 
man the alchemy that purifies a sales man- 
ager’s tactics? Are all sales managers 
heading up a salary proposition virtuous 
and “ethical prospective employers,” and 
all sales managers heading up straight com- 
mission propositions “‘harpies’’ 

In defense of straight commission let 
me go on record as saying that, while it 
may not be practical in all selling jobs, 
still it is by far a more equitable method 
of remuneration for salesmen than a salary 
or a salary and commission or bonus plan. 

It is conceivable that one salesman can 
be better than his brother salesman on the 
same staff and, that being the case, that 
he is penalized in the earning department 
on a salary set-up. The star performers 
carry the load for the lazy, indifferent and 
misfit salesmen that are on every sales 
force. Statistically the star salesman is 
conceivably half again more productive, 
twice as productive, or maybe three times 
as productive as the fellow on the bottom 
of the list. Yet, often, the personal earn- 
ings of the two on a salary set-up are only 
a few dollars apart. 

Think back to the days before the in- 
tense unionization of several selling jobs. 
Before being unionized, salesmen on these 
jobs on a straight commission set-up were 
making real earnings. Now, since being 
unionized, they receive a definite salary. 

Here’s the rub. The top men produc- 
tively make quota and receive commission 
or bonus for the month of say $10. The 
bottom man only half or three-quarters as 
productive, doesn’t make bonus, but he 
earns only $10 per month less than the 
fellow who wants to and does do a job. 
Much as the company may like to do 
something extra for this top fellow they 
can’t because his beautiful job of selling 
must help pay the salary of the recalcitrant. 

What is a good compensation for a sales- 
man? $30—$40—$50—$60 a week? Or 
is it a sum limited only to the combina- 
tion of his ability and leg work and un- 
fettered by the chain of holding up the 
other fellow? 


On the subject of sales training, Mr. C 
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seems woefully uninformed when he says, 
and, as usual, generalizes his remarks to 
include all straight commission set-ups, 
“Little or no attempt is made to enlist, 
train and build up a _ permanent sales 
force.” I know my company and most 
other direct selling companies who operate 
full-time sales people spend more money, 
time and effort on sales training than 
many of the companies Mr. C. baptizes 
with the name legitimate merely because 
they pay salaries to their salesmen. Direct- 
selling companies hiring part-time sales- 
people on straight commission make no 
pretense or offer of intensive sales train- 
ing, but they attract for the most part only 
prospects to whom Sales Manager Cahill 
would not give a second look. 

“Good salesmen,” says Mr. C., “are 
getting harder and harder to find,” and so 
are good bricklayers, good plumbers and 
good household help, say I. Why? Be- 
cause during the depression there were no 
apprentices hired. Many successful sales- 
men today—possibly some now on Sales 
Manager Cahill’s staff—received their ap- 
prenticeship in straight commission jobs 
during the late depression when sales man- 
agers with salaried sales staffs were yes-men 
to the lads in the front office who signed 
the weekly pay checks for salesmen. 


Are Applicants So Gullible? 


Is a good salesman the kind of a guy 
who would be attracted by glowing terms 
in the classified? Would Sales Manager 
Cahill consider as a potential a man who 
obviously would chase the will-o-the-wisp 
of wild promises of larger earnings offered 
either in classified or by Mr. C.’s competi- 
tors? 

Despoiling young men seems to be the 
theme. What is a young man? 18-20-25? 
If that be so, then Mr. C can disband his 
crusade. Many direct-selling, straight com- 
mission companies known to me—our own 
included—will not take on an unmarried 
man under 30. 


This rebuttal is to appease the just 
wrath that must burn in the breasts of 
every sales manager with straight commis- 
sion men who read Mr. C.’s article. 


This letter comes from an advertis- 
ing agency man whose company policy 
requires that he remain anonymous. 


Your article in SALES MANAGEMENT of 
September 15 certainly hits the nail right 
on the head. But there is an even more 
serious aspect of the matter—and that is 
the effect of the high-pressure technique 
on the buying public. There are still 
people who are not immune to being high- 
pressured into signing an order, if you can 
get in to see them—but most of them have 
learned that the only way to be sales-proof 
is to be salesman-proof. They never slam 
the door in your face; they merely yell 
through it for you to go away. 

By now, of course, you have surmised 
that I have had an experience such as your 
article described. All too true. And it 
has done more damage to my ability as a 
personal salesman than I'll probably be 
able to repair in years. 

When I was a kid, I always led my 
room — sometimes the whole school — in 
the annual sales of Red Cross Seals. I 
became the town sucker for all kinds of 
drives for funds. All they had to do was 
load me down with pledge cards and wait. 
I suppose I sold thousands of dollars 
worth of Liberty Bonds. (I have a record 
of the amount somewhere on a beautifully 
printed imitation-parchment that was pre- 
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sented to me.) You get the picture. I 
worked like a truck-horse, gratis. Prob- 
ably I wasn’t much of a salesman, but I 
could high-pressure like all get-out—and 
the more results I got, the more my free 
services were in demand for every noble 
cause. The eventual result was to make 
me so sick of selling (excuse the word) 
that for years I vowed I'd starve before I'd 
ever take a selling job. 

But several years ago, when it seemed 
that the only alternative was to starve, I 
sank $10 of my last money as a deposit 
on a selling kit and went out to punch 
doorbells. For several months I wore out 
my thumb, getting very few chances to use 
the little parrot-talk I had painstakingly 
memorized. Then came a day when a 
community newspaper editor with whom I 
had dealt while I was a reporter on the 
Tribune took pity on me, and I gleefully 
chucked the sample case to take a job that 
paid a few dollars a week more than was 
needed to keep body and soul together. I 
heaved a sigh of relief, and vowed once 
more that my selling days were over. 


Of course I was wrong. Everything you 
have to do is selling, to some degree, if 
you're going to put it over. But I'll tell 
you, it would take an awfully dire situa- 
tion to make me take another bell-punch- 
ing job. 

Fortunately, I seem to have landed in a 
spot that’s natural for me, where I can 
do my selling on paper most of the time 
as an ad copy-writer. But I'll gladly 
join any movement such as you suggest for 
the elimination of these high-pressure sales 
managers whose idea is to milk a few sales 
out of a man and never worry about 
whether he can live on the sales opportuni- 
ties allowed him. When salesmanship can 
get rid of the bad feeling caused by such 
tactics and the foot-in-the-door technique 
that they engender, then it won’t need to 
look for men. There'll be good men look- 
ing for selling jobs instead. 


The Tactics Were Phoney 


And George A. Pope, now assistant 
advertising manager, The Foundry, is 
another who speaks from experience: 


I'm one of the young men Mr. Cahill 
wrote about in your September 15 issue. 

For 11 hectic months, I pushed doorbells 
by the hundreds; worked my head, waist- 
line, and fortitude to a frazzle for the re- 
wards of straight commission. I learned 
to bandy with and cajole maids, house- 
wives and husbands in homes of the roy- 
alists, hovels of the poor. 


Endless mornings I bolted breakfast, 
crashed lights, and dashed to 8 o'clock 
meetings in time to join lustily in the 
opening strains of the “Power Song” (ren- 
dered with gestures). Fifty-two mornings 
I related the fine points of the sales I had 
made the day (or the night) before. I 
worked Sundays, holidays, and till mid- 
night for the added incentive of a genu- 
ine-sugar-cured-hickory-smoked ham, for a 
15-lb. turkey, or for a ‘“Sweetheart’s Day” 
pair of silk stockings. I spared no effort 
to make “Manager's Day,” “Gold Cup 
Week,” “President's Anniversary,” “Chick- 
en Dinner Thursday” howling sales success- 
es. I had the privilege of competing for 
and winning a fine suit of clothes ($11), 
a raincoat ($3), and a genuine white linen 
suit ($9). All in addition to straight 
commission. 

Did I ever get sick of it? 


Ask my wife. 
(Bless her heart!) 


That 
was '32 and what else was there to do 
until the break came, and why not? 1 


I was a sap, I guess, or was I? 


was getting ‘‘sales experience,’ hams, 
stockings, raincoats, chicken dinners, and 
commission on the side. It’s possible and 
pleasurable, in a way, to view those days 
objectively. Because a little “case study” 
may add to the discussion, I sum it all up 
in these few observations: 


1. The majority of the salesmen who 
signed up, who came and went in 
droves, were only average and mostly 
below average sales timber. 


2. The sincere, ambitious young men sel- 
dom went farther than the presentation 
of riches given the want-ad group. 


3. Companies like mine seemed interested 
enough in orders, more orders, but in 
their salesmen in a low degree, indeed. 
The hypocrisy of their driving men into 
battle (sign today—bring in an order 
tomorrow) with precious little training 
was, as has been said, appalling. 


4. The presentation of sound sales tech- 
nique in forms of subterfuge and 
trickery provided a convenient short- 
cut so that what resource we lacked in 
terms of rifle shot was quite made up 
for by material of a more volatile na- 
ture. 


—But Some Results Were Good 


5. Good sales managers appeared to 
qualify because of slick rather than 
sound leadership. (For a few months 
I did have the privilege of working 
under a manager who gave us the real 
stuff, but his record was one of con- 
stant transfer. Too interested in “men,” 
too little in bigger, better “Welcome 
Home, Mr. Zilch’ weeks.) 

Yet, as an experience, those 11 months 
were not without their reward—an average 
of $90 a month net commissions, among 
other things. I might almost advise other 
young men to give it a whirl. I did learn 
that there’s no law that pays out like the 
one about averages—that it pays to keep 
on going and to concentrate doggedly. I 
did \earn that to sell a prospect I had to 
find out what she was most interested in 
(if anything) and to show her what my 
product would do for her rather than what 
it was. I did learn that closing a sale 
requires “asking ‘em to buy” and making 
it easy to say “yes” without actually men- 
tioning the word. I did learn that calling 
my wife in the guise of pleading with my 
sales manager to concede me an extra al- 
lowance (which I could have given in the 
first place), worked wonders with the 
tough ones. 

Trickery on the one hand, useful fun- 
damentals on the other. 

Mr. Cahill is right. The minority is do- 
ing some vicious despoiling. But I won- 
der if it hasn’t as much to do with the 
consumer as with us younger fellows who 
naively expect to be knocked around a little 
anyway? How about approaching the 
whole problem from the consumer angle? 
If I'm not mistaken, organizations interest- 
ed in this problem already exist. Why not 
get together? 


Here’s a man, engaged in mail pro- 
motion for a house offering a well. 
known business service, who thinks all 
salesmen ought to get a salary: 


It is up to those sales executives who 
have the power their title implies to or- 
(Continued on page 72) 
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Organization News 


National 
The San Antonio, Texas, Sales Managers 


Club recently affiliated with the National 
Federation of Sales Executives. 


New York 


The International Association of Sales 
Executives last month inaugurated a new 
series of weekly luncheon conferences on 
timely business subjects, conference groups 
to meet under the title of “The Execu- 
tives Club” every Wednesday at the Hotel 
Astor, New York. Prominent speakers so 
far have included William E. Dodd, Jr., 
chairman, Japanese Boycott Committee, and 
son of the American Ambassador to Ger- 
many, and Captain F, X. A. Eble, man- 
aging director Made in America Club, 
who discussed the question, “Is a Japanese 
Boycott Justified ?”’; and Richard H. Waldo, 
president, McClure Newspaper Syndicate 
and publisher, National Whirligig, who 
spoke recently on “Birth, Death and Res- 
urrection in Washington.” 

i 


Earle Pearson, general manager, the Ad- 
vertising Federation of America, spoke be- 
fore a recent meeting of the Association 
of Advertising Men on the subject, “The 
Public Becomes Advertising Conscious.” 


* * * 


The November 30 meeting of the New 
York Sales Executives Club was devoted to 
a symposium discussion, conducted by Rich- 
ard C. Borden, sales manager, the Borden 
Go., on “How to Run a Sales Meeting.” 


St. Louis 


On November 19, the Sales Managers’ 
Bureau of the St. Louis Chamber of Com- 
merce held its eleventh annual sales execu- 
tives conference at the Hotel Jefferson. On 
the program were four outstanding speak- 
ers, each handling the conference theme, 
“Planning for Profit for 1938,” from a dif- 
ferent angle of approach. Speakers for the 
occasion included: G. H. Armstrong, sales 
manager, International Time Recording Di- 
vision, International Business Machines 
Corp.; Col. Willard T. Chevalier, vice- 
president, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
Inc.; Percy H. Whiting, vice-president, 
Dale Carnegie’s Institute of Effective 
Speaking and Human Relations; and James 
O. McKinsey, chairman of the board, Mar- 
shall Field & Co. At the end of the meet- 
ing the new Borden & Busse film, “How to 
Win a Sales Argument,” was shown. 


Chicago 


Dave Osborne, sales training director, 
Studebaker Corp., spoke before the last 
clinic meeting of the Chicago Sales Execu- 
tives Club on the topic, “More Sales 
Through Better Manpower.’’ Mr. Osborne, 
with 15 years of experience in training 
salesmen, is co-author with Paul Hoffman, 
president, Studebaker Corp., of the book, 
“How to Find and Train Salesmen.” 


Milwaukee 


The Milwaukee Association of Industrial 
Advertisers held its November meeting re- 
cently with two speakers on the program to 
discuss the subject of trade papers. Howard 
Rose, the Buchan Co., spoke on the various 
types of trade papers and the advertising 
jobs they are doing for their advertisers, 
and M. R. Hunter, Hunter Tractor and 
Equipment Co., presented the equipment 
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dealer’s reactions to the advertising done in 
various trade papers. 


Philadelphia 

At the last monthly meeting of the Sales 
Managers’ Association of Philadelphia, 
Byrne Marcellus, in charge of trade associa- 
tion service, Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison, 
management engineers, spoke to the club 
members, stressing the need of the practical 
application of the Golden Rule in business. 


Rochester 


The Sales Managers Club of the Roch- 
ester Chamber of Commerce had its first 
showing of the new Borden & Busse film, 
“How to Win a Sales Argument,” at the 
club’s November 19 meeting. 
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per year your cost would be .029 cents 
per mile. 

Our rate includes every item of expense 
incident to the operation of cars, except 
gasoline and Public Liability and Property 
Damage insurance which we do not tur- 
nish. The cost of these two items has 
been approximated, as above, based on 
our past experience. By adding these 
costs to our leasing charge we set forth 
what your actual cost per year or per 
mile should be under our plan. 
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ally owned cars. 
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We guarantee 100 per cent transporta- 
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An Irate Advertising Agency Man 
Goes Gunning for Mr. Tacks 


Talk about the stupidity of space buying, howls Agent 


K-97! Why, the standards of space selling haven't pro- 


eressed by a split millimeter in twenty years! 


The first of several articles answering Brass E. Tacks 


BY AGENT 


AVING finished reading a re- 

cent bellyache by Brass E. 

Tacks, I tossed the copy of 

SALES MANAGEMENT to our 

space buyer with the guileless com- 

ment, ““Who do you suppose he is?” 

After perusing about six paragraphs 

he tossed SM back to me with the 

caustic reply, “Oh, that’s just another 

Space Hound!” Coming from a man 

who has bought and placed millions of 

dollars worth of newspaper advertis- 

ing in the past 20 years, this summa- 

tion is worthy of a few words of com- 
ment. 


What Is a “Space Hound”? 


First, for the benefit of non-agency 
readers let’s define a Space Hound. 
Many men might observe different 
traits in this prowling specter of the 
advertising world, but all would rec- 
ognize instantly his predominant habit. 
A Space Hound, dear readers, is a gent 
who calls you on the phone the day 
before space orders are going in the 
mail and, after a few self-conscious 
pleasantries, asks “Is the Daily Bugle 
on the list for Whatsis copy?” If you 
refuse a direct “yes” or ‘‘no,” he im- 
mediately scents trouble and insists on 
an immediate interview for the pur- 
pose of “bringing you up to date on 
our story.” 

If given the positive evasion, “You 
have nothing to worry about on that 
list,"" Mr. Space Hound instantly tries 
to find out how much space his paper 
is down for, what competition is get- 
ting, and whether he can’t also get 
some linage for his other sheet—the 
Doldrum Herald, 

Now, from Brass E. Tacks lights, 
that’s what a Space Hound is paid to 
do. And any space buyer or account 
executive who won't come clean is of 
doubtful parentage. Which—if you 
look through the big end of the tele- 
scope—may be so. 

The facts in the case, however, are 
considerably different from the way 
Mr. Space Hound represents them to 
his publisher—or to his confreres at 
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K-79 


the Madison Avenue “hot tip ex- 
change.’” And Mr. Space Hound and 
his publisher are never likely to appre- 
ciate the facts because they're always 
so busy “selling their paper” when 
they talk to agency men that they really 
have only a superficial knowledge of 
what the agency business is all about. 

So, for the benefit of the clients in 
my unseen audience, let's picture the 
background which preceded Brass E. 
Tacks urgent “check-up” phone call. 
I'll use as a specific instance a liquor 
account that my agency happens to 
handle, only because it’s typical of a 
national newspaper space-buying prob- 
lem. 

It's not a secret that we have the 
Old Redeye account because we have 
released copy on it for the past two 
years. Starting with a few Metro- 
politan dailies, the Fall-Winter of 
1937 Redeye list will hit most good 
liquor markets. For three years now 
representatives have had the oppor- 
tunity to give and to get much back- 
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Recognition for an Orphan: Automobile 
upholstery represents an important item 
in a car’s cost, but it is generally over- 
looked by salesmen. However, many 
factors help to make certain upholstery 
materials more desirable than others. To 
convey this story L. C. Chase Co. had 
Niagara Lithograph Co., New York, cre- 
ate a dealer display which shows a 1938 
Pontiae’s interior and highlights the 
fabrie’s advantages. 


ground information on the plans and 
progress for Old Redeye in 1936 and 
1937. Along about last April we made 
a thoroughgoing study of the results 


of last Winter's campaign. Newspa- 
pers were asked to contribute a con- 
siderable amount of local data which, 
combined with our own information 
on the client’s sales data and future 
selling plans, gave us a pretty good 
basis for proceeding on this Winter's 
advertising plan. 

All Summer long (while the trade 
press recounted the vacation exploits 
of our publisher friends) we have 
been working on the plan, merchan- 
dising, copy and schedule for this (and 
other) accounts. Needless to say that 
the broad strategy, the copy angle, the 
primary and secondary markets, and 
the basic newspaper list were all set 
up before August 1. It had to be— 
because our client had to have sales 
quotas, portfolios, dealer material, etc., 
ready for late August sales meetings. 

After two years of calling you would 
expect the “reps’’ to understand that 
set-up and to get in their best licks 
around July 4. But I give you my 
word that our lobby was like a tomb in 
July. And right now (September 10) 
six chairs aren’t enough to accommo- 
date the Space Hounds calling ‘to be 
sure everything’s O.K. on the Redeye 
schedule.” 


Horse-and-Buggy Technique 


So what? So this: Space peddlers 
and their publishers spend entirely too 
much time going through the moth- 
eaten maneuvers of competitive space- 
selling. The standard of space-selling 
has stood still for the 15 years I’ve 
been in this business. Meanwhile 
practically every other phase of manu- 
facturing, marketing and advertising 
has progressed. Can it be possible 
that the loss of newspaper linage over 
the years is a direct result of the un- 
progressive selling methods of news- 
paper publishers? 

I believe that there is a definite re- 
lationship between dwindling national 
newspaper linage and the failure of 
publishers to improve  space-selling 
technique. I believe that few publish- 
ers have given the same intelligent 
study to their own selling problems as 
the advertisers they solicit have given 
to their selling problems. 

I believe it is high time to make 
critical appraisal of the problem and 
its possible solution. So—if the pub- 
lisher-advertisers in SALES MANAGE- 
MENT haven't all cancelled before the 
next issue comes out—I’ll pose the 
question, “Where does ‘publishers’ 
promotion’ end and ‘space selling’ be- 
gin?” That should touch off the fire- 
works! 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


oe 


RCA Triples Budget 
for Victor Records 


to Accelerate Trend 


RCA Victor triples its advertising 
expenditure on records and record re- 
producers to hasten “the already 
marked popular trend.” Large space 
insertions in 60 newspapers of 44 cit- 
ies; color and b. & w. pages in S.E.P., 
Life, Scribner's, Stage, Time, and the 
New Yorker; and a series of three- 
quarter hour transcribed programs six 
nights weekly on eight key-city stations 
will be used. Live talent dance music 
periods are scheduled for NBC’s New 
York stations twice a week. 

An innovation in record advertising 
will be comic strips featuring inexpen- 
sive record-players which reproduce 
phonograph discs through the radio 
set. These ads appear in the Comic- 
W eekly-Puck. 

Elaborate dealer displays and dem- 
onstration kits round out the cam- 
paign. Lord & Thomas, New York 
agency, is in charge. 


How Much More Must 
We Sell If We Cut 
Our Price 10%? 


(Continued from page 19) 


crease their volume of business with- 
out adding something to the handling 
cost, selling cost, and office expense, 
to say the least of the price cut which 
invariably narrows the gross margin 
from which marketing expenses must 
be paid, unless economies in the busi- 
ness are immediately introduced to off- 
set the downward price schedule. 

The remedy for pricing for volume 
is simple enough. Better knowledge 
of commodity costing and the intro- 
duction of pricing for profit principal, 
not for volume, will go a long way 
to alleviate many mal-trade practices. 
Most lines of manufacture, as well as 
wholesaler and retailer (as any price 
war generally affects all business down 
the line in the same trade), have their 
normal market expectancy, allowing 
for steady growth. If sales effort is 
intensified, there is no need to slash 
prices to meet competition. 

Therefore, it should be to the con- 
cern’s interest to adjust its business to 
a level of production, consistent with 
a reasonable price, to insure a fair re- 
turn on its investment. If this policy 
1s adopted, price paralysis and eco- 
nomic derangement in the trade may 
be eliminated. 
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NOW ow FIRST scnrne: : 


Here’s the Circulation Record for the Six-Month Period 
Ending September 30th, 1937: 


Daily Sunday 

Post-Intelligencer 103,360 206,981 
BY IE lilies scscensntaceriiansa’ 7 103,102 135,334 
SN NE  eiisihtcihdaicttninidccismantcioms 87,027 No Sunday 


For the last quarter (July 1st to September 30th, 1937) 
Here’s the record: 


Daily Sunday 
Post-Intelligencer 105,405 207,168 
Seale TWNOS cocccceccscsocesescsnsseinsieesee OOROTI 135,187 
Seattle Star ................. pital 80,809 No Sunday 


From Scratch to FIRST PLACE in Ten Short Months! 


March Forward in Seattle with the Forward Marching 


Seattie Post-Intelligencer 


Represented Nationally by Hearst International Advertising Service, 
Rodney E. Boone, General Manager. 


ILLUSTRAVOX SALESMAKER. 


FOR SALES TRAINING AND SALES cee re ae 
Write for More S 


ELECTRO-ACOUSTIC PRODUCTS COMPANY 


‘ SUBSIDIARY OF THE MAGNAVOX COMPANY ‘ 


FORT - WAYNE * INDIANA 
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BY MAXWELL DROKE 


Expert Answers to 17 Most 
Frequent Mailing Queries 

At a recent session of the Direct Mail 

Advertising Association convention, my 
good friend Jim Blackburn, manager of 
direct mail sales for McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Co., gave a thoroughly practical 
talk, outlining some of the things he and 
his associates have learned in making sev- 
eral million mailings a year. Because 
they answer questions of the type my cor- 
respondents are continually asking, I am 
printing the results of a number of tests 
which Mr. Blackburn has conducted: 
1. Testing Letter 
Against Circular: 
We took the same 
letter, circular and 
card and made a 
1,000 mailing with 
a letter and card 
only; another 1,000 
with a circular and 
card only, and a 
third 1,000 with 
letter, circular and 
card. We found 
the letter is far the 
most important part 
of any mailing. The 
letter and card pro- 
duced 11 orders; 
the circular and card 3 orders, while the 
letter, circular and card produced 12 to 
14 orders per thousand. 

2. One-Color Multigraphing vs. Two- 
Color Multigraphing: We found that two- 
color multigraphing gives higher returns 
at lower cost. 7 

3. High-Class Multigraphing Against 
Print Type Letters: Tests indicate that on 
Our proposition letters in which the let- 
terhead and letter are produced mechani- 
cally at the same time produce better re- 
turn than high-grade processed letters 
with a fill-in. 

4. Processed Letters Against Mechani- 
cally Typewritten Letters: Mechanically 
typewritten letters produce the greatest 
number of orders at the lowest cost. We 
have come to the conclusion that as a 
general rule a processed letter with a fill- 
in fools no one. If it is to go with a 
circular, you will get as good returns with 
a print-type letter with a running head. 
If you want to build your campaign 
around a personalized appeal, then go all 
the way and use expensive mechanically 
typewritten letters. In using such letters, 
however, have a fill-in in the first para- 
graph of the letter that definitely person- 
alizes the message. Otherwise, you're not 
getting the maximum value from the let- 
ter. Also, never use an order form with 
a mechanically typewritten letter. It de- 
tracts from the letter. Instead, have the 
prospect O. K. an order form at the bot- 
tom of the letter. 

5. Two-Page Letter vs. Both Sides of 
One Letterhead: We get better results 
using both sides of one letterhead. 
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Maxwell Droke 


6. One-Color Against Two-Colors Cir- 
culars: Our tests indicated the two-color 
circulars produced far better returns at 
lower costs—taking into account the ad- 
ditional cost of the second color. 

7. One-Color Against Two-Color Reply 
Cards: As a general rule, we found here 
that the second color wasn’t worth the 
extra expense. 

8. Air Mail Reply Card vs. Business 
Reply Card: We took a 60,000 mailing, 
mailed half with an air mail reply card, 
half with a business reply card. At the 
end of the first week, we thought we had 
something. Air mail was far ahead. But 
when all returns were in at the end of 
the month, we found we had received 
just as many orders on the ordinary busi- 
ness reply card as on the air mail form. 

9. Filled-in Reply Card Against Plain 
Reply Card: Our tests indicate plain reply 
cards produce just as many orders. That 
is, if the man is sold enough to order, he 
is willing to fill out the order card. It 
doesn’t have to be typed for him in ad- 
vance. 

10. Order Form as Part of Mailing 
Piece vs. Separate Card Order Form: Re- 
sults here do not run even. On some, 
such as a simple one-page letter campaign, 
we have secured more orders by using an 
order form at the bottom of the letter. 
On campaigns consisting of a letter and 
circular, we get best results from the sep- 
arate card. On such campaigns, however, 
we find the best plan is to have two order 
blanks—one on the back page of the cir- 
cular, and a separate order card. 

11. First-Class Postage Against Third- 
Class Postage: Postage tests fluctuate greatly. 
Before the depression we found that it 
often paid us to use first-class mail; that 
is, we got a lot more orders even though 
we had to pay $20 per thousand more for 
postage. During the depression, and up 
to the present time, however, we find 
third-class will produce as good returns as 
first class at a third the postage expense. 

12. Commemorative Against Ordinary 
Stamps: If you use commemorative stamps 
in a campaign, you will get more orders 
than you will get from ordinary stamps, 
even though you don’t refer to the com- 
memorative stamp in your copy. This is 
probably due to the extra attention value. 
Commemorative stamps cost no more, and 
it is worth the extra effort to get them 


Standing Invitation 


Mr. Droke is always glad to criti- 
cize sales letters and direct mail mes- 
sages for our subscribers. There is 
no cost or obligation for this service. 
Address him in care of SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, enclosing a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope. 


every time the government puts out a new 
issue. 

13. Stamped vs. Metered Postage: Our 
tests indicate that metered mail will pro- 
duce quite as well as stamped mail. Some- 
times a metered mailing outpulls the 
stamps. This is probably due to the fact 
that in recent years many corporations 
mail dividend checks in envelopes that are 
metered. 

14. Different Styles and Colors of En- 
velopes: Here tests reverse themselves fre- 
quently. The one conclusion we have 
been able to reach, after many tests, is - 
that it pays to change frequently the style 
and color of envelopes, so prospects will 
not recognize your mailing in advance, or 
to avoid the monotony in a follow-up. 
However, when you get down to actual 
colors, white is not better than green, or 
vice versa. 

15. Letterheads—Style and Size: These 
tests check out about like the envelope 
tests. We know of no “best” style or 
size. It does, however, pay to change 
from time to time the color, style and size 
of your letterhead. 

16. Hand-Addressed Envelopes vs. 
Typed Addressed Envelopes: There is no 
apparent difference in returns in different 
kinds of addressing. 

17. Stencil Addressed Envelopes vs 
Typed Addressed Envelopes: We find 
stencil addressing is just as good as typed 
addressing. 

In his conclusion, Mr. Blackburn made 
a very sound observation which I trust 
my readers will take well to heart. 
“These tests apply only to our business. 
They represent what we have learned 
from experience and experiments. But— 
another mail advertiser with a different 
product and a different unit of sale, might 
get an entirely different set of results. 
Even in our business, these apparently 
proved factors may not hold for all time 
to come. Conditions are continually 
changing and vou must keep testing all 
the time to make sure that your methods 
conform to today’s business.” 


Did the Snake in the Garden 
of Eden Say It First? Mebbe 


Further reference to the matter of who 
first penned that immortal apology for 
verbosity, comes now Mr. Douglas J. 
Murphey, director of publicity for General 
American Life Insurance Co., who deposes 
and says: 

“Maybe Horace Greeley said it . . . 

“And maybe Rochefoucauld said it too. 

“But back in the days of the Roman 
Empire, Seneca also started a letter with 
the explanation that it would be long be- 
cause he had no time to write a short one. 

.“Undoubtedly, if you went back a couple 
of centuries further you would find that 
Sophocles or perhaps Hesiod—but who 
cares.” 

Which strikes us as a perfectly elegant 
spot to call the whole thing off. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Claff Sells Shoe 
Manufacturers by 


Selling Dealers First 
(Continued from page 24) 


portance to us to know whether a 
company sells $1.98 or $12.50 shoes. 

“With such information, we have 
something definite to work on when 
we make our initial call. If the com- 
pany sells shoes at $4.50, $6.50 and 
$8.50, we can suggest a label design 
to be manufactured in three different 
grades, to fit each price range. 

“On first talking to our prospect, 
we seldom if ever close a sale for la- 
bels. Rather we convince the merchant 
of the desirability of having a new at- 
tractive label by using such themes as 
Claff originality, repeat sales, shelf 
appeal, eye appeal, first impressions 
and more attractive store appearance. 
We show labels of our design and ask 
the opportunity to submit to them new 
label sketches, a request which is 
granted in nearly all cases, 

“It is then, after originating the 
sketch, that we return to sell the 
labels. Following our initial educa- 
tional work, this job is greatly simpli- 
fied because we have demonstrated the 
desirability of the new label. 


Manufacturer Is Protected 


“Suppose a retailer wants a higher- 
priced carton? We just don’t sell it 
if we know it is too costly for the 
manufacturer. However, these re- 
quests can be nandled by submitting 
labels so well designed as to create an 
impression of greater cost than is ac- 
tually the case.” 

If the prospect is in the chain store 
business, sales are made by talking 
carton strength, since these shoe car- 
tons receive much handling and the 
Claff carton means less damage and 
fewer losses. By using this theme, the 
company has built up a large chain 
store carton business. 

The use of color in labels has fa- 
vorably affected sales. Since Claff 
pioneered in multi-colored work, 95% 
of all labels are now done in color, 
as compared with 20% in 1926. 
Color has added a new note in attrac- 
tiveness and given a powerful selling 
theme. 

So successfully has the company put 
across this packaging service that its 
officials are consulted on a variety of 
other problems, including advertising, 
selling, the naming of new shoe lines, 
the establishment of different price 
ranges, and other questions—perhaps 
the greatest proof of the faith which 


manufacturers have in their judgment. | 
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GROCERY SALES VOLUME 


19.6% State of Obio a tiie 
Grocery Sales AREA pi ate 
@ Cuyahoga (Cleveland) ......... $69,876,542.98 
@ 26 Counties (Adjacent to Cleveland). . 55,540,436.73 
Hamilton (Cincinnati) .......... 36,731,039.86 
Franklin (Columbus)........... 26,324,765.26 
@ Summit (Akron). ............. 21,393,595.43 
era aa ae 21,390,978.01 
* Montgomery (Dayton).......... 15,646,671.50 
@ Mahoning (Youngstown) ........ 14,729,993.52 
ADJACENT SUT CTC Tee 12,627,178.82 

% COUNTIES 

$55,540.436.13 6.0% “Total for above...... $274,261,202.11 
of Ohio's Total for state...... _« 356,242,027.23 


Grocery Sales 


4.1% 
ef Ohio's 
Grocery Sales 


; Ohio's Second Largest Market Buys 


73% as Many Groceries as Cleveland! 


Ohio’s Sales Tax Figures reveal this astounding fact: 
26 counties surrounding Cleveland (exclusive of 
Akron, Canton and Youngstown) form the 2nd largest 
market in Ohio. The importance of this closely-knit 
market is shown by its grocery volume—three-fourths 
as large as Cleveland! 


There is only one economical way to sell the state’s 
2nd largest market. When you use the Daily Plain 
Dealer to cover Cleveland, you also include—at no 
extra cost—the real buying power in these 26 counties. 
Thus, with a single newspaper, you reach Ohio’s two 
largest markets, containing 35%, of all the retail! sales 
in the entire state. 


Write us, or John B. Woodward, Inc., for Ohio’s Sales 
Tax figures. They are the key to more sales in Ohid——, 
America’s fifth largest retail market. 


CLEVELAND 
PLAIN DEALER 
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Macfadden Presents Picture of 
Magazine-Reading Families 

Under the direction of Everett R. Smith, 
director of marketing and research, Mac- 
fadden Publications, Inc., have made a 
valuable and unselfish study of every twen- 
tieth family in Fort Wayne, Ind. The 
study was designed to answer these ques- 
tions: 

Are magazine homes better prospects 
for nationally advertised products and 
brands than the non-magazine homes? 

How do they differ, and how much? 

Is it a matter of culture and income, 
or is there a deeper significance in psy- 
chology or behavior pattern? 

Before undertaking the survey Macfad- 
den executives secured counsel and con- 
structive criticism from various national 
advertiser and advertising agency execu- 
tives, including George Dibert, B. C. 
Duffy, Arno Johnson, Russell Jones, Lucian 
King, A. W. Lehman, A. M. Lewis, Guy 
Richards, D. P. Smelser and L. D. H. 
Weld. Then R. L. Polk & Co. was com- 
missioned to supply the following infor- 
mation for every twentieth householder 
name in the Fort Wayne directory: Name 
of head of the house, street address, oc- 
cupations of all employed members. 

The interviews were made by full-time 
employes of the Hooper-Holmes Bureau, 
Inc., and the 1,546 interviews were tabu- 
lated by John H. Forshew, Inc. 

Three out of four families were found 
to be regular readers of magazines, as evi- 
denced by possession of current issues. 
Four out of five were found to have either 
regular or frequent magazine readers 
among their members. One home in five 
gets no magazine at all, at any time. 

The investigation disclosed that nearly 
all families own a radio and read news- 
papers. Radio ownership was found to 
be 95.5% of all Fort Wayne families, but 
magazine men will rejoice to learn that 
dividing all radio owners into two groups 
—those reached by magazines and those 
not reached by magazines—it was found 


Media Promotions, Statistics, Bright 
Spots and Shifting Personnel. . . 
Spot News of the Advertising World 


that magazine selectivity among radio 
homes was just as noticeable as among all 
homes. For example, 74.9% of the radio 
homes reached by magazines own an au- 
tomobile as against 50% for radio homes 
not reached by magazines. Chase & San- 
born and Maxwell House averaged about 
twice aS many users in magazine-reading 
radio homes as in the other type. 

The graphic charts below show for four 
products distinctions in the ownership be- 
tween magazine and non-magazine homes. 

Here are a few other facts about the 
ownership of durable goods which charac- 
terize the differences between magazine and 
non-magazine reading families: ‘ 


Non- 
Magazine Magazine 
Homes Homes 
Automobile 
Own '36 or 37 
Eee 26.9 10.7 
Bought new ...... 43.7 17.3 
Bought used ...... 30.7 29.3 
Annual mileage over 
MN éWabaawaee 35.4 ee 
Trade in every year. 9.4 3.0 
Trade in every two 
MEE cecdicavens 21.9 10.0 
Radio 
Bought °36 or '37.. 21.1 33.7 
Cost over $100.... 21.1 12.7 


Multiple radio homes 9.3 3.6 
Mechanical Refrigerator 
Bought '36 or °37.. 


21.0 12.4 


The major findings of the Fort Wayne 
survey have been incorporated in a book 
published this week by Macfadden Publi- 
cations, Inc., called “Magazine Homes and 
Branded Merchandise.” Very wisely (this 
is SALES MANAGEMENT'S editorial opin- 
ion) Macfadden executives decided to 
publish “all” with no regard to whether 
the picture was perfect for their individual 
magazines. 

As a matter of fact, it is very probable 


that Macfadden salesmen will be called 
upon to do considerable explaining, and 
stand for quite a bit of kidding from pros- 
pects who point out items where competi- 
tors seemingly make a better showing. 

The book gives a fascinating and valu- 
able picture of the ‘reader characteristics 
of 17 leading magazines and magazine 
groups. Taking the general and fiction 
weeklies, for example, the report shows 
that far more Colliers’ readers participate 
in sports than the readers of the SEP or 
Liberty. 

Liberty readers, however, attend movies 
far more often than the readers of their 
chief competitors. Colliers and SEP 
readers do far more entertaining than 
those of Liberty, but half again as many 
Liberty readers are dancers than Post 
readers. The SEP circulation contains 
more card players, and the readers of all 
three weeklies are more regular listeners 
to the radio than is true of magazine read- 
ers as a whole. Nineteen and one-tenth 
per cent of regular Post readers put down 
books as a special reading interest, as 
against 16.3% for Collier's and 14.4% for 
Liberty. All three magazines are practi- 
cally on a par as to the percentage of 
their circulation 45 years old and over, but 
their percentages in this group are less than 
for magazine readers as a whole. 

When it comes to the occupations of 
family heads, the Post leads in executives, 
is tied with Colliers on professional 
people, and has a good lead in circulation 
among proprietors. The three magazines 
are on a par as to circulation among cleri- 
cal and sales workers, but Liberty leads 
with manual workers — 56.2% — followed 
by Collier’s, 51.0 and the SEP, 42.2%. 
The Post also leads in family incomes of 
$5,000 and over, but from that point on 
there is little distinction. 

The report shows for the 17 magazines 
interesting reader or family characteristics, 
such as those mentioned above, and also 
the percentage of home owners, renters, 
automobile owners, mileage used, auto- 
mobile buying habits, type of radio, mul- 
tiple radio homes, electric refrigerators, 
monthly electric and gas bills, method of 
shaving, etc., and charts similar to those 
below on twenty products. 

Other publishers might follow with 
profit at least three of the steps which 
Macfadden pursued in preparing this re- 
port: (1) Pre-testing the acceptance of the 
report by securing the cooperation of im- 
portant prospects; (2) employment of ex- 
perienced professional research and _ tabu- 
lating organizations; and (3) publishing 
all of the facts without regard to whether 
or not they presented harmful or em- 
barrassing evidence against the sponsoring 
publications. 


f RADIO AUTOMOBILE ] —— MECHANICAL | emai -SHAVING MATERIALS ee 
} 
Magenne Non Magenne Magernine Non Magerne Magerine Non Megezine | Mogesine (enMegesine 
Homes Homes Homes Homes Homes Homes | need o | 
! _ 
Electric Razor 
Pruico fora os — 
~ - _ ———, 
Majestic — 
| Chevrolet L Kelvinator | 
Crosiey a a | Cold Spot FY | 
Plymouth Crosiey } 
i 7 — 
aca Hudson, Essex | on ee —:" a ss: 
| nghouse — Lether Cream 
| Avwcterton | Ponuec F | Gaiat lanes 
| Siivertone Buick 
ar Dodge Don t Know 
toon -” Olasmobile ie 
pe» a = 
Other Makes 
| Shaving Soap 
Other Mates 
| Dont Ow 
- 
Don't Know | iaeitinen All Otners 
| | 
} 
| Bons Own C—J 


The Macfadden survey shows highest living standards among magazine families. 
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Getchell et al. Offer Picture 


Picture, the outcome of months of study, 
planning and experimentation by J. Stirling 
Getchell and his friends and associates, will 
make its bow December 28. The president 
of the new picture monthly is J. Paxchall 
Davis, an associate in the New York law 
firm of Davis, Polk, Wardwell, Gardiner & 
Reed. John V. Tarleton is vice-president 
and editor. William B. Benton (Benton 
& Bowles) for two years retired from ad- 
vertising and now at the University of 
Chicago, is a stockholder and director, as 
are Albert L. Cole, president of Popular 
Science and Mr. Getchell. Frank L. Sharpe 
is general manager and J. G. Barth, treas- 
urer. The price will be 10 cents, or $1 
for a year’s subscription. Subjects photo- 
graphically presented will be chosen for 
their sociological or psychological impor- 
tance and for their human appeal. Each 
group of pictures will tell a story with a 
“moderate” amount of printed matter. The 
editorial policy will be directed at the 
masses; no advertising for the present. The 
page size is about the same as Saturday 
Evening Post. 


Building Has a New Idea 


Building is the name of the latest pub- 
lication in the building industry. It is 
published by Earl M. Oren Publications, 
Inc., Chicago, and it made its appearance 
on November 15. Earl M. Oren, formerly 
advertising manager of the United States 
Gypsum Co., is editor and publisher. As- 
sistant to the publisher is Herbert O. EIf- 
strom and news editor is Robert O. Geu- 
ther. A special feature of the new maga- 
zine—it is a monthly—is a new method 
of reporting and forecasting building vol- 
ume. Instead of merely stating the amount 
of the award of a contract at the time it 
is announced, Building’s method will take 
into account that construction of a build- 
ing may take two years, and will state how 
much money was actually spent and how 
much will be actually spent during the 
next few months. 


Converse 
Karl M. Wilson, publisher of Delineator, 
unti) its merger with Pictorial Review, 
has become executive-vice-president of 
Point of Sale, Inc., New York. For ten 
years Mr. Wilson was manager of the 
New York office of the Curtis Publishing 
Co., resigning that post in 1928 to enter 
the manufacturing business. He later 
was director of sales for National Geo- 

graphic magazine. 


October Gains and Losses 


Compilations made by Publishers’ Infor- 
mation Bureau and Media Records, Inc., 
show a slowing down in the rate of ad- 
vertising gains. Newspapers, helped ma- 
terially by a 25% gain in automotive lin- 
age, finished the month with a total adver- 
tising gain of 1.2%. General (national) 
was down 16%, indicating that manufac- 
turers were more fearful than the local re- 
tail trade which plowed more money into 
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newspapers than in the same month a year 
ago. Magazines (October weeklies 
and November monthlies) were up 12.5%, 
with automobile, clothing, communications, 
beer, wines and liquors, kitchen supplies, 
jewelry, clocks and watches, machinery, 
structural materials and fixtures and travel 
advertising showing increases of 25% or 
more over the same month last year... . 
Statistically, the radio companies are now 
paying the penalty for the vast amount of 
political billing which they had in Oc- 
tober last year. Their total loss from Oc- 
tober of last year was 10%, but the mis- 
cellaneous item, which included the po- 
litical talks, was down 80%. In October 
last year that accounted for nearly one- 
fifth of the network billing. 


News in the Radio World 
Station KMBC, Kansas City, will be ex- 
panded soon, with the establishment of a 


Trans-Radio Press Service in that city. An 
exclusive news studio will be arranged for 
Erle H. Smith, who is the KMBC news 
editor, and the chief of the bureau will be 
Charles E. Logan, who has been in Chicago 
covering labor strikes for Trans-Radio. ... 
KTSM, El Paso, will join the NBC net- 
work next Spring, and will become the 
first network outlet in that area. Two 
Montreal stations, CBM and CBF, have 
also joined NBC. ... James D. Shouse, 
former general manager of KMOX, St. 
Louis, has been appointed vice-president in 
charge of broadcasting of WLW. 

Harry A. Woodman, who has been asso- 
ciated with the National Broadcasting Co. 
since its organization in 1926, has been 
made general manager of KDKA Pitts- 
burgh. Donald A. Higgins, acting 
director of publicity of CBS, has resigned 
to complete plans for the forming of his 
own public relations service. Merle 
S. Jones, formerly western manager of 


It takes 


BOTH to make SALES 


You get bothin.... 


HOUSTON 


Texas’ biggest and richest market; second city ‘in the South; oil capi- 
. @ modern, wealthy, fast-growing city where sales 


tal of the world. . 
come easily. 


And THE HOUSTON CHRONICLE 


Houston’s No. 1 newspaper; first in circulation and advertising for a 
. the sureshot medium for quick, definite develop- 


quarter century. . 
ment of the rich Houston market. 


THE HOUSTON CHRONICLE 


LEADS THE STATE IN NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
FIRST IN HOUSTON —IN EVERYTHING 


R. W. McCARTHY 
Manager National Advertising 


THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
National Representatives 
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Radio Sales, has been appointed general 
manager of station KMOX, St. Louis... . 
William E. Forbes has been appointed to 
handle agency and client service contacts 
on Columbia network programs originating 
in Hollywood. 


LOSE LE COVERS 
ALL ROUND UTILITY 


Catalogs, Sales Manuals, Price 
Lists and other sales material are 
longer lasting, and more attrac- | 
tive in Loose-Leaf form. Prices 
may be changed at will—new | 
items added, old ones discarded 
—thus kept up-to-date indefinitely. 


| ~ 


Pach Bros. 


At a special meeting of the board of 
directors John C. Sterling was elected 
president of Publication Corp., which, 
among other activities, publishes This 
W eek, through United Newspapers Maga- 
proved and more easily operated | zine Corp. A. E. Winger was made chair- 
mechanisms have been developed |; man of the Finance Committee. Joseph 
ead mere eltractive covers are | P. Knapp —- . chairman of the 
vyoard, 


With the increasing demand, im- 


available. Before planning your 


next edition of any sales literature | Roto Pics Go Tabloid 
get our booklet of suggestions | 


P . Effective January 2, rotogravure pictorial 
and illustrated designs. J y 


sections of 11 of the Metropolitan Weekly's 
18 papers will be published in 1,000-line 
tabloid size. In October the rotogravure 
section of the Detroit News changed to 
The C. E. SHEPPARD CO. tabloid size and increased the number of 
44-29 2ist St., Long Island City, N. Y. its pages to 32; in November the gravure 
: : section of the Philadelphia Inquirer did 
likewise. The change-over will be followed 
swiftly by the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 


PICTURE SHOWS CROWDS AT 


The Akron Grocers’ Association’s 
Annual Food Show and Cooking School 


Held at the Akron Armory—October 25-29, 1937 
Attendance 33,000 


Promoted Exclusively in the 


AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 


Represented by Story, Brooks and Finley 
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the Boston Globe, Buffalo Times, Buffalo 
Courier-Express, Pittsburgh Press, Washing- 
ton Star and Cleveland Plain Dealer. The 
New York News and Chicago Times have 
always published this section in the smaller 
size. 

Publishers believe that the smaller format 
will offer a better page size for the presen- 
tation of pictorial matter, which in most 
cases today is a collection of several related 
pictures telling a complete story. The eye, 
they maintain, will encompass the pictorial 
contents of the tabloid-size page more com- 
fortably than the larger size where the for- 
mat tends to disperse interest instead of 
focusing it. 

Not all of the papers in the Metropolitan 
group agree with this theory, however, and 
the following seven are retaining the large- 
size page: Baltimore Sun, Boston Herald, 
Chicago Tribune, Detroit Free Press, New 
York Herald Tribune, St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch and Washington Post. 


Media and Their Personnel 


The November 14 issue of This Weer 
carried more linage than any other previous 
issue, and the total November linage was 
the biggest in the publication’s history... . 
Carl Sloss has been appointed advertising 
director of Apparel Arts, and W. H. 
Weintraub, publisher, has sent out a very 
optimistic letter to manufacturers of men’s 
apparel to the effect that those who are 
pessimistic about 1938's prospects are 
“timid souls.” . . . Charles K. MacDer- 
mut, Jr., has been made editor of the Dry 
Goods Economist; Ann F. Rummelhart, 
fashion editor of that publication, and 
Charles B. Tanner has been appointed 
business manager. ... Deryl J. Case has 
joined the Division of Marketing & Re- 
search of Macfadden Publications, Inc., in 
charge of the Analytical and Statistical Sec- 
tion. 


Agency Notes 


Sun Advertising Co., Toledo, and Mel- 
drum & Fewsmith, Inc., Cleveland, have 
merged, the new firm to be known as Mel- 
drum & Fewsmith, Inc. S§. A. Morrill, 
president of Sun, becomes vice-president 
and resident manager of the Toledo office of 
the new organization. . . . Tom Revere, 
head of the radio department of Benton & 
Bowles, Inc., has been elected a vice-presi- 
dent of the agency. . . . The following 
officers have been elected to the board of 
directors of Rickard & Company, Inc.: 
James R. White, president; Howard L. 
Fisher, first vice-president; Edwin C. Mayer, 
vice-president; Julian Gran, treasurer and 
general manager; Louise F. Maher, secre- 
tary. . . . S. K. Ellis, Jr., has joined the 
Chicago office of Fletcher & Ellis, Inc., in 
a research capacity... . 

Agency appointments of the fortnight 
include Cadaco, Ltd., Oakland, manufac- 
turers of games, to the San Francisco of- 
fice of Emil Brisacher and Staff. 
Phillips & Benjamin Co. to Charles W. 
Hoyt Co., Inc., New York. . . . Antoine 
de Paris to Pettingell & Fenton, Inc., New 
York. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. has 
appointed Young & Rubicam, Inc. . : 
Metropolitan “Welfare” campaign of na- 
tional advertising will continue to be han- 
dled by the Hawley Advertising Co... . 
Electro-Motive Corp., LaGrange, Ill., and 
Winton Engine Corp., subsidiaries of Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., have appointed Arthur 


Kudner, Inc., New York. . . . National 
Hotel Management Co., Inc., has appointed 
J. Stirling Getchell, Inc. . . . Ben Burk, 


Inc., to Pedlar & Ryan, New York... . 
Farm products division of the Borden Co. 
to Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


ei 4a 


Krom chops to chicken 


IN 10 SECONDS FLAT 


T happens every day in every grocery store 
| . .. the chops she was thinking about ended 
up on the table as a chicken fricassee . . . the 
fruit cup somehow turned out to be soup... 
and instead of apple pie it was banana short- 
cake eee 
Why? What happened? She changed her mind. 
And there was nothing unusual about it; house- 
wives do it all the time. 


It must be this streamlined age. Any modern 
housewife can switch meal plans in a twinkling 
while she is shopping, and create a whole new 
meal as she goes from counter to counter for her 
groceries. And that is the way women like to 
shop and plan. In the store they are sur- 
rounded with food ideas. They can see what is 
new, good, economical. They can get ideas 
easily with foods right before them. 

Doesn’t this way of shopping explain why dis- 


play has become such a dominating factor in 
the sale of groceries? Isn’t this a convincing 
reason why you should see to it that your prod- 
uct is always out on display in leading grocery 
stores? 


Only the grocer can give you display in his 
store. ‘That is why a major selling job on the 
grocer is so important. With his cooperation 
you can get your product out where women 
see it, think of it, buy it. 


Through T'he Progressive Grocer you can reach | 
the 75,000 most important grocers in the United 
States. These grocers influence the food buy- 
ing of 15,000,000 housewives who trade in 
their stores. Get the active support of these 
top grocers and they will sell for you when 
selling will do the most good—in the grocery 
store where meals are planned and the sales are 
made. 


The Progressive Grocer 


BUTTERICK BUILDING, NEW YoRK jy  MALLERS BUILDING, CHICAGO ¥% 
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HOBART BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 
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Analyzing Broad 


Sales Problem 


(Continued from page 20) 


3. Should it be either or both? 

i. How much does it cost? 

5. How does it compare in quality 
and with the advertising and 
sales promotion that was done during 
the corporation's best profit years ? 

6. Are there records to indicate 
how effective it has been ? 


Fl, 


cost 


* 


. a Le a . : 


4 
4; 
\ 


me ¥ retin se, anaes Chey, Ne 


thea be ee or | 
“I Only Bought It Because the Manufacturer Has | 
Such a Fine Program on WHB" 


WHB «+ KANSAS CITY + 


7. How is it regarded by the cor- 
poration s accounts? 

Our sales manager is now almost 
getting to the point where some folks 
may think he should have started: 
His corporation’s sales organization. 

But there are still some things to 
do first. For example, the matter of 


Plant Location: 

1. Where are our factories located, 
and where are our competitors’ ? 

2. Do we have an advantage or 
disadvantage in plant location or in 
number of plants? 

3. Are the corporation’s efforts 
limited in certain markets because of 
the transportation expense required to 
bring its goods to those ee 

4. Is the time element in transpor- 
tation (or distance from markets) also 
an important factor? 

5. Where are the most, and also 
the least, profitable markets for the 
firm’s commodities? 


Distribution Conditions: 

1. Where is the company selling its 
goods and why? 

2. What trends have occurred in re- 


2A 


ee 


THE CREAM AT THE TOP 


..- heal quality identifies itself. Whether it be cream, 
or men, or hotels, outstanding performance is given top 
ranking. Few hotels in the world hold as prominent a 
place as the Stevens. To experienced world travelers, 
“The Stevens” represents the cream of American hospi- 


tality, a tradition of excellence without extravagance. 


I 


OTTO K. EITEL, Managing Director 


al 


Room, with Bath, from $3 
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cent years in the ‘geographical dis- 
tribution and why? 

3. How have these trends affected 
profits ? 

Not until he knows all of these 
things is he, in my opinion, ready to 
study the composition, personnel, su- 
pervision, effectiveness and cost of the 
sales department. Our sales manager 
is now ready to look at his 


Sales Organization: 

1. What are the personnel records 
of the sales force? 

2. What is their record of produc- 
tivity? 

3. How are they being directed 
and by whom? 

4. How effective has their super- 
vision been? 


5. Is there evidence that super- 
vision in some territories has been 
better than in others? 

6. How were they trained? 


7. Is there in operation a definite, 
practical, follow-up method of train- 
ing the salesmen? 

8. How well do they know the 
company’s products, policies, meth- 
ods? Methods of competitors? 

9. What has been done to give the 
salesmen instruction in the matter of 
selling a proper proportion of high- 
profit items? 

In brief, he ascertains whether the 
salesmen have been taught a more or 
less standard method of selling the 
company’s products, and whether, in 
his opinion, it is a good method. 


Profits from Personnel 


There is nothing more important in 
a sales organization than the quality of 
its personnel. The sales department is 
the key department of any corporation, 
and the sales department will be good 
or bad according to the quality of its 
personnel. 

So our sales manager now tries to 
decide upon the ideal type of sales- 
man for his particular business, This 
is of great importance, for how can a 
sales manager know whether his per- 
sonnel is of proper calibre unless he 
measures it, man by man, against a 
predetermined standard ? 

When he is sure his standard is 
right, it is presented to the organi- 
zation. Every salesman knows what 
he is supposed to be; every salesman 
knows what the corporation will do 
to make that sort of a man of him. 
Every supervisor, or district manager 
or assistant sales manager, knows 
what kind of salesman he is required 
to have on his staff. In other words, 
there is established a definite person- 
nel standard for the sales department. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


And just as important as that, there 
are also established the methods that 
are required to enable a regular, or- 
derly comparison to be made between 
the members of this organization and 
the standard. Those men who do not, 
within a reasonable time after the 
corporation has made every proper ef- 
fort to train and develop them, con- 
form to the standard, or are not mak- 
ing progress in reaching the standard 
must necessarily be replaced. 

At any rate, by that time our sales 
manager knows what kind of a sales 
organization he has; what kind of a 
sales organization he should have, and 
he has set up the mechanics to keep 
himself informed as to the extent to 
which “has” compares with ‘‘should 
have.” 

Then he studies the matter of sell- 
ing expense. He knows what his 
volume is and what it should be; he 
knows how much gross margin he has 
between factory costs and selling 
prices; he knows how much will be 
lopped off by discounts, allowances, 
freight absorption; etc.; he knows the 
extent to which additional volume will 
influence production costs; he knows 
how much general overhead the sales 
volume has to carry; he knows how 
much he intends spending for adver- 
tising and sales promotion and sales 
supervision; he knows how much his 
personnel program will cost him; he 
knows how much profit he is aiming 
at; therefore, he knows how much he 
can spend for direct selling expense. 

So he ought to be able to set his 
quotas, arrange to follow them up, 
and settle back comfortably to watch 
the volume and the profits roll in. 
Instead of which, the rest of his life 
is spent stewing about insufficient vol- 
ume, low gross, high expense, dumb 
salesmen, wicked competitors, unrea- 
sonable dealers, and an ornery Presi- 
dent! 


5,000 Buyers Tell Why 
They Dislike Certain 


Advertisements 


(Continued from page 48) 
product the interesting person was 
shown to be endorsing.” 

Again on the subject of exaggera- 
tion, a Tulsa report reads, “certain 
types of advertising so over-exaggerate 
that they kill all effectiveness. Take, 
for example, soaps. You would think 
all one needed to do was buy a pack- 
age of Rinso or Oxydol and throw it 
in the tub—and presto, the clothes 
would be washed and hanging on the 
line. . . . Claims of bread not to in- 
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crease weight seem to be entirely false, 
or else I am off on the subject, and I 
don’t believe I am.” 

A Queens Village, N. Y., investi- 
gator is typical of many who point out 
that women object to certain types of 
ads because they don’t like to see the 
subject discussed before their growing 
children. The investigator quotes one 
woman as saying that ads for Kotex 
would surely create embarrassment if 
an adolescent boy and girl happened to 
be looking at a magazine together. 

Two years ago more cigarette ads 
were mentioned specifically as horrible 
examples than any other type, but this 
year soaps are the leader. From Amer- 
ica’s “Middletown’’—Muncie, Ind.— 
comes this blast: ‘Most of the women 
said that certain soap product ads im- 
pressed them unfavorably as an exag- 
geration. They say of Oxydol, for 
example, that the product is good, but 
that any woman who washes knows 
that one cannot just let clothes soak 
and get them clean without a little ex- 
penditure of elbow-grease. They also 
dislike those little social success stories 
about Lifebuoy, Listerine, Mum and 


such. They think that ads saying that | 


the use of such articles makes one a 


social butterfly overnight are a little | 


foolish.” 
A Bad Taste Lasts Longer 


From nearby Fort Wayne, the in- | 


vestigator reports that women are far 


more articulate about those ads they | 


dislike than those they like. “Among 


ads they disliked most were testimonial | 
ads, many of the soap ads, those ex- | 
emplified by adults with baby caps on 


or showing an attractive girl gnawing 
a bone.” 


another crack at soap ads: ‘‘Many 


From Boulder, Colo., comes | 


said that Lifebuoy and Rinso ads were | 


dumb. The opinion seemed to be that 
the ads were so very obvious that it 
took no intelligence to figure them out. 
Some even liked Rinso and disliked the 
ads, some used Lifebuoy and didn’t 
like the ads.” 

The survey points a definite warning 
at advertisers who talk in a patronizing 
tone to consumers, or underrate the in- 
telligence of the average consumer. A 
Bridgeport, Conn., investigator says 


that a woman pointed to a Listerine | 


advertisement and said, “It is this kind 
of advertising hooey that makes me 
dislike the advertising pages. See this 
woman looking into space with tears 
in her eyes? It says that her children 
are growing away from her—all be- 
cause of her bad breath. Do you 
believe it? I don’t.” 

The third instalment of the special 
survey among 5,000 consumers made 
by the MRCA for SM will be an anal- 
ysis of the types of ads which impress 


consumers most fat orably. 


BRAIN: CHILD 
of a Sales Manager 


That's exactly what the Nudist 
Sales Contest was—and perhaps 
that's the very reason why sales 


managers everywhere, 


even in 


Merrie England (which has been 
still merrier since then!) have 
clasped the Nudist Contest to 
their figurative bosoms. 


We can't tell you much about 
this contest, in our ads, because 
when we start talking about the 
Nudist Sales Contest we have to 
submit the evidence as we go 
along—we couldn't hope to be 


believed, otherwise! 


Just give us a chance, and 
we'll spread the whole story be- 
fore you. But don't depend upon 
mental telepathy; use the inven- 
tions of Mr. Bell, Mr. Morse, or 


Uncle Sam's 


facilities. 


We're hooked up with all three. 


BE SURE TO 


TELL HOW MANY 


SALESMEN! 


pin to your. 


Vet fo ya y) 


and mailt 


SPRINGFIELO 
e ILLINOIS 
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CHRISTMAS‘ 


SS 


IS A yy: 
1 SEVEN- DAY |\gyr 
WONDERFUL | #& 


y TIME 


i CHALFONTE 
HADDON |; 
HALL 


Ay Come Christmas Eve and fi 
x bring the family. Some- iy 
& thing doing all week, | 
4 climaxed by a colorful 
Ly New Year’s Eve Party! vs 
Fy Concerts. Hockey. 
Zi Varied entertainment. 


~ 
~~ 
ee 


> 


~ 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 


A ATLANTIC CITY | 


SBARRT £4££6793-5 


OVER 50 OF ALL ROOMS $3.50 OR 
LESS, SINGLE; $5.00 OR LESS, DOUBLE 


SALES CONTESTS 


Planning and Merchandising 
Sample copy of our Merchandise Prize Catalog, 
and brochure, “Information on Sales Contest 
(peration.”’ furnished to sales and advertising 
executives without charge. 

SALES CONTESTS, INO. 


19th Floor American Bldg., Dayton, O. 
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“Vital, Believable, Important” 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

I think that the new Pictograph section 
which you have added to SALES MANAGE- 
MENT is the most pronounced step forward 
taken by any business paper during recent 
years. When you added market surveys to 
the magazine, I thought you had done a 
great deal to increase reader interest, but 
surveys, after all, often represent opinions 
and are not always fully accepted as factual, 
whereas the data upon which the Picto- 
graphs are based are vital, believable and 
important news. Perhaps the best way I 
can express my enthusiasm for your new 
section is to tell you that each issue of 
SALES MANAGEMENT has the Pictographs 
clipped out and routed to all of the execu- 
tives of the agency and then returned for 
permanent filing. They are also often used 
as guides for our own cartographer in pre- 
paring interesting and novel charts. 

I am certain that you will feel a notice- 
able increase in circulation and perhaps in 
advertising linage as a result of the in- 
creased vitality and timeliness given to your 
magazine by this section. 

RAYMOND REEVES, 
J. Walter Thompson Co., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

The latest issue of SALES MANAGEMENT 
is by far the most interesting I have ever 
read. You have certainly improved the 
magazine a lot with the new features, par- 
ticularly the Pictographs. Not only are 
they very interesting but they carry quite a 
punch and are going to be a mighty valu- 
able thing to have. 

Should you find it necessary to develop 
an index for them, please send us the index 
as it is developed. 

FREDERICK SPERLING, Sales Manager, 
G. Sommers & Co., 
Saint Paul, Minn. 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 
This company issues a house organ 
monthly to our various marketers. We be- 
lieve that part of the information given 
under “How Mass Production Helps Con- 
sumers” in your October 1, 1937, issue, 
would be interesting to them. May we 
have your authority to reprint the data? 
We assure you of our appreciation of your 
consideration. 
N. G. ApAMs, "38 
Atlas Supply Co., 
Newark, N. J. 


(It is easy for SALES MANAGE- 
MENT editors to hope that Mr. 
Reeves is right in predicting a 
noticeable increase in circulation 
and perhaps in advertising lin- 
age. . . . Do other readers share 
Mr. Sperling's desire to have 
an index for Pictographs? ... 


The editors will always be glad to extend 
permission for the reprinting of Pictographs 
in house organs a la Atlas Supply Co.— 
THE Eprrors.) 


Congressman Barton 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


That is one of the nicest things (Spot- 
light Department, November 15) that has 
ever been printed about me. I appreciate it, 
and wish you would express my apprecia- 
tion to the young man who came to see me. 


BRUCE BARTON, — 


Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


(According to one of his BBDO part- 
ners, the letter to SALES MANAGEMENT 
must have been one of the first the new 
Congressman wrote on House of Repre- 
sentatives stationery. If certain predictions 
come true it may have value in the auto- 
graph market in 1940 or some four-year 
period after that—-THeE Epitors.) 


The Boner Department 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


I like your “The Human Side,” but your 
proofreading pains my error-conscious soul. 

Meaning that your Medal for Michelson 
paragraphs would have been swell (Novem- 
ber 1 issue) if it hadn’t been printed 
“Michaelson.” And Charlie so famous and 
all that, as you say, too. 

And by the way—ask the copywriter or 
art director to pick up a hand set phone 
the way it is pictured in the prize-winning 
A. T. & T. outdoor poster. I darned near 
busted my arm yesterday. 

RALPH BENNETT, 
Geare-Marston Co., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

Either I'm entirely “screwy,” or the per- 
son telephoning as pictured on Page 17 of 
the November 1 issue of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT is a contortionist. 


It seems strange that the judges for this 
contest did not notice that the position of 
the hand holding the telephone would indi- 


Is the telephoner a contortionist? 
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NE oe NON 


cate that the mouthpiece is being placed to 
the ear and vice-versa, or “sump’'n.” 
I thought you would be interested. 

H. W. NEUBERGER, 

Stratford, Conn. 


(We checked with the executive who 
accepts both praise and blame for the A. T. 
& T. poster and he said that the man was 
handing the phone to somebody else. To 
all of the other kudos we add a laurel 
wreath for quick thinking —TuHeE Epirors.) 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

I note . . . a mistake (in the October 
10 SM) in crediting Sound Pictures Corp. 
with the producing of “From Now On” 
for the General Electric Co. This is a pic- 
ture I personally went out to the Coast to 
produce for Tri-State Pictures, Inc. It was 
a motion picture (sound)—six reels, but 
no color. I received an unusual amount of 
publicity on the picture because, despite the 
great ballyhoo on other commercial pictures, 
we still had a cast unsurpassed by any other 
outfit. Irvin S. Cobb, Alan Baxter, Regis 
Toomey and Jack Mulhall were some of 
the players. It was directed by Hamilton 
MacFadden, who became famous by direct- 
ing Shirley Temple in the picture “Stand 
Up and Cheer.” . . . From the above you 
can see why I, personally, for my new com- 
pany, don’t like to see any erroneous 
credits. . 

X. F. SUTTON, 
Tri-State Pictures, Inc., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

(Gladly does SALES MANAGEMENT set 
its readers straight on the film “From Now 
On.” Preliminary script work on the pic- 
ture was done by an employe of General 
Electric in collaboration with Mr. Sutton, 
then with Sound Pictures. Mr. Sutton later 
formed his own company, finished the pic- 
ture in Hollywood. Hence the confusion 
about credit lines——Tue Eprrors.) 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

On page 66, (of the October 10 issue) 
we are given credit for the production of 
both “One Hundred Pennies” and “Full 
Team Ahead,” whereas we actually pro- 
duced only “One Hundred Pennies.” Alpha 
Picture Service, of Cleveland, in collabora- 
tion with the Pittsburgh Community Fund, 
produced ‘Full Team Ahead,” and Pitts- 
burgh then syndicated the production 
through Community Chests and Councils. 

Grapby BELL, Vice-President, 
Sound Pictures Corp., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
(Again—credit where credit is due.) 


Survey Among 5,000 Consumers 
Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


Aside from the fact that nobody registers 
any objection to our current appearances, 
there really isn’t much cause for self-con- 
grtatulation in our somewhat bottom-drawer 
position in the list. 

H. H. Imray, Adv. Mer., 
Eastman Kodak Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


(Eastman Kodak was one of six com- 
panies among the 75 mentioned most often, 
whose advertisements were not mentioned 
unfavorably by any of the 5,000 consumers 
covered in the current SM-MRCA survey.— 
THE EDITORS.) 


Thompson Fan Mail 
T. Harry THOMPSON, care of SM: 


All the members of our organization read 
the “Scratch-Pad.”” We noticed with a 
great deal of interest the slogan, “No 
Chains, No Brains,” and with this letter 
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we are sending you a reprint of an ad 
which we ran about 1925 and which we 
have reprinted from time to time up to 
about two years ago. “Don’t Leave Your 
Brains Behind” created quite a bit of favor- 
able comment. 

GEORGE B, KuTz, 


District Sales Manager, 


American Chain Division, 
American Chain and Cable Co., Inc. 


(THT responded by giving Subscriber 
Kutz another theme line: “Another Weed 
ad that stands out in my mind had the head 


of a jackass painted onto the driver of a 
car. That was a powerful piece, and one 
calculated to make a fellow remember his 
Weeds. That was back in the days when 
we had two-wheel brakes and chains were 
recommended for rain, as well as snow and 
sleet. ‘At the first drop of rain,’ you used 
to say. 

“These fancy new cars with skirts down 
over the rear wheels make it hard to put 
on or take off chains today. But it’s worth 
the effort. There is no more helpless sen- 
sation in the world than skidding. Which 
thought develops another line: ‘No_skid- 
ding—no kidding" ’’) ; 


Going to », Market 


with one of the 


Every metropolitan mamma was hav- 
ing her chance to see Heinz Strained 
Baby Foods advertising in several dif- 


ferent magazines. 


(Total circulation 


on the list: 36,000,000. ) 


Meanwhile almost none of those ads— 
or magazines!—was seen even once- 
per-mother in Small Town America 
specifically (where there are more 
babies and fewer things to interfere 
with exemplary infant care). 


That situation led Heinz and the 
Maxon Agency to add Household .. . 
1,750,000 in Small Town America 
specifically . . . least duplication .. . 
Most-New-Market-Per-Dollar. 


IS YOUR LIST AS GOOD 
AS YOUR DISTRIBUTION? 


THE 


HOUSEHOLD 


MACAZINE Arthur Capper, Publisher, Topeka, Kansas 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 


TORONTO 


sae| GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA 


| LONDON, Eas, 


2 J. J. GIBBONS LIMITED - ADVERTISING AGENTS & 


‘“*"YOUR LETTERHEAD 


IS THE 
VOICE 


OF YOUR BUSINESS” 


The better the paper, the better 
the voice that carries your words. 
The best papers are made from 
rags and Crane's Fine Papers for 
business and executive use are 
made from rags and rags alone. 
They speak for you with the ut- 


most confidence and distinction. 


Cranes. 


FINE PAPERS 


MADE IN DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
SINCE 1801 


EXECU 
CATALOG 


OF 


HAGSTROM’S 
MAPS 


Will be Ready For 
Distribution 
LIMITED EDITION 
Reserve Your Copy NOW 


HAGSTROM CO.., INC., 
20 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 


Place our name on list to receive FREE your 
“Executives Catalog” for 1938. 


The Westinghouse unit is for higher-priced homes, but that market is big. 


Marketing Flashes 


feng Welcome Prepared for that Overdue ‘Plan | 


ing Boom—Statistics Shape Merchandising Plans 


Teletouch 

Teletouch Magic Mirror Corp., 
New York, offers a ‘Magic Switch” 
as the ‘‘surest way of increasing the 
sales effectiveness of store windows.” 

A sign in the window (surrounded 
by a field of invisible radio waves 
penetrating six inches through the 
window) invites the spectator to 
“Step up and wave your hand in front 
of this spot.” When he does this he 
turns on a lamp or spotlight, starts an 
action display, turns on a radio or 
movie, starts a motor, or any other 
machine that is operated by electric 
current. 

Operation of the device is simple, 
by merely plugging in to an electrical 
outlet and connecting the display. 
No juice is wasted, for Teletouch is 
never lit except when a spectator is 
watching it perform. 


Air by Westinghouse 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Mansfield, Ohio, didn’t leap blindl 
into the home air conditioning field. 
Under the direction of W. H. Stangle, 
asst. to the mgr. of refrigeration and 
air conditioning, a thorough recon- 
naissance of the ground was made. 

Of 25,000,000 non-farm families 
surveyed, about 9,000,000 own their 
own homes, Sixty-two per cent of the 
single-family houses need some tre- 
pairs, and 16% require new heating 
equipment. About 42% of the ex- 
isting homes still use stoves, and 31% 
use central warm air systems. 

“In covering the one-family new 
home market, figures of annual build- 
ing averages over the past 17 years 
were used,” says Mr. Stangle. ‘These 


show a high of 546,000 one-family 
houses in 1925, a low of 41,000 in 
1934, and an average of about 280,- 
000 a year. Of these 280,000 homes, 
over 82% will be in the $3,000 to 
$10,000 cost bracket, providing the 
greatest market for heating and air 
conditioning.” 

Eight gas- and oil-fired models are 
offered by the company. Summer air 
conditioning equipment may be added 
after the Winter system has been in- 
stalled whenever owners wish it and 
pocketbooks permit. A new Westing- 
house oil burner “can modernize any 
present heating system.” 

Existing air conditioning dealers in 
Westinghouse’s Central and Middle 
Atlantic division, will handle the 
products. Local ads will be placed by 
Fuller & Smith & Ross. 


J-M’s Housing Guild 

Declaring that “the building indus- 
try needs 10,000 sales managers and 
100,000 salesmen trained and 
equipped to sell homes and home 1m- 
provements in ‘package’ or complete- 
unit form to consumers,” Johns-Man- 
ville, New York, announces continu- 
ation of its Housing Guild courses. 

It is not possible for J-M or any 
other manufacturer to train any such 
number, but in the first three years of 
these courses more than 1,700 mem- 
bers of the building industry, repre- 
senting 825 companies which own 
2,067 retail outlets, attended. ‘“There- 
fore, J-M is proceeding on the prin- 
ciple that a trained man can train 
others. Much emphasis in Guild 
schools is placed on teaching owners 
and managers how to train salesmen.” 
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Owners and managers who attend the 
two weeks’ course will be taught how 
to pass their knowledge along through 
their organizations. 

A 20-page booklet giving complete 
details of the course is available on 
request to Arthur A. Hood, manager, 
Housing Guild division. Cities where 
courses will be held are: Chicago, 
January 8 to 15; Memphis, January 
22 to 29; Atlantic City, February 12 
to 19; Cleveland, February 26 to 
March 5; Oakland, May 7 to 14. 


Agents Tell All 


National Fire Group insurance 
companies, ,Hartford, wanted to know 
what problems most vexed its agents. 
A questionnaire sent nationwide 
brought answers from 2,958 on 
“What types of agency advertising are 
most effective; what forms of compe- 
tition seriously affect your fire, allied, 
auto, and inland insurance business; 
for which lines do you believe there 
are good prospects in your territory; 
and on which subjects would you like 
to have instructive material?” 

The survey was planned by Jarvis 
Woolverton Mason, manager of the 
newly formed ad department of the 
companies, to “give an accurate cross 
section of the opinions of the country’s 
better-grade insurance agents.”’ 

Fifty-four per cent of them believe 
that newspaper and direct-mail ads 
are equally effective local media for in- 
surance. Thirty per cent voted for 
window displays; 28% for indoor 
posters; 23% for novelties of various 
kinds; and 16% for billboard and 
outdoor advertising. 

Questionnaires were not signed, ‘‘so 
it is fair to assume that the agents 
gave their honest opinions.” F. D. 
Layton, president of the four com- 
panies in the group, summarizes the 
findings: “We present all these charts 
not as theories for agency management 
and insurance selling that we or any- 
one else has worked out, but as the 
averaged opinions of American 
agents.” 


Personal and Personnel 


Institute of Public Relations, Inc., 
New York, has absorbed the editorial 
and business staff of Editorial Serv- 
ices, Ltd., of Canada, and retained 
James A. Cowan as managing direc- 
tor. Because the word ‘‘Institute’’ is 
reserved in Canada for governmental 
use, the firm is known as The Com- 
pany of Public Relations, Ltd., ac- 
cording to Bernard Lichtenberg, presi- 
dent. 

John S. Hewitt, formerly with 
Borden, Pabst, and Palmolive, is ap- 

ointed gen. s.m. of Jergens-Wood- 
8 Sales Corp., Cincinnati. 
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C. Alfred Campbell is named gen. 
sales director of Marmon-Herrington 
Co., Indianapolis, manufacturer of 
trucks and tractors. 

General Lithographic Corp., New 
York, has been formed as an affiliate 
of American Label Co. “American 
has always produced general litho- 
graphic material,” says General's 
president, Robert P. Schambach, ‘“‘but 
its broadened scope has made the 
name no longer descriptive.” Other 
GLC officers include William H. 
Scoble, v.-p.; John F. McKenna, v. p. 
and s.m.; William Quortrup, v.-p.; 
William N. Irish, v.-p. 


Oh Shame, California 


Tell it not in the streets of Holly- 
wood, nor on Miami's shore, but 
Michigan has the largest amount of 
tourist money spent within her bor- 
ders of any state. Figures released by 
the West Michigan Tourist and Resort 
Association, Grand Rapids, cite that 
this year $315,000,000 was expended 
for seeing the Wolverine State’s flora, 
fauna, cities and countryside. Cali- 
fornia comes next with $267,000,000. 
Then follow Wisconsin, $200,000,- 
000; New York $198,000,000; Vir- 
ginia, $150,000,000; Maine, $100,- 
000,000. 

Minnesotans counted $90,539,000 
spent by visitors; Florida got $90,- 
000,000; New Mexico, $60,000,000; 
Arkansas, $49,600,000. 

Lest apoplectic native sons of Cal., 
Fla., or elsewhere burst a blood ves- 
sel, we hasten to urge them to write 
to Hugh J. Gray, secretary-manager of 
the association, and not to us. He 


has held that post for the past 20 | 


years, and has «ussed its ad appropri- 
ation from $320 in 1917 to $100,000 
in ’37. Tourist volume in the two 
decades totaled $3,990,000,000. 


MR. EXECUTIVE! 
Mennen Gitt Boxes 


IDEAL GIFTS FOR YOUR STAFF 


parmerrsnsnrin see 


—— 
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THEY LOOK 


AT DRUG AND 
DEPARTMENT 
STORES 


ABOVE: Silver-and-Emerald Gift Box con- 
tains tube of Mennen Lather Shave (Men- 
thol-iced) or Brushless Shave—Skin Bracer 
—Talcum for Men—Skin Balm—$1.25 


Fa te 


ABOVE: ‘Wood-Grain’’ Gift Box contains 
Mennen Lather Bowl or Brushless Jar— 
Skin Bracer—Talcum for Men—Skin Balm 
—$2.25 


THE MENNEN COMPANY, NEWARK, NW. J. 
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“CLOSE TO 
EVERYTHING” 


MICHIGAN AT HURON... .CHICACO 


Experienced travelers judge for them- 
selves. That's why you hear so many men 
and women say, “I always stop at Albert 
Pick Hotels: The superior service, unus- 
ual comfort, splendid cuisine and price 
economy of these fine hotels 
merit your patronage. 
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CHICAGO, ILL....-. GREAT NORTHERN 
DETROIT. MICHIGAN,...+++.- TULLER INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA...+.. ANTLERS 
DAYTON, OHIO ...0scecceeceesss MIAMI SOUTH BEND, INDIANA...+++++. OLIVER 
COLUMBUS, OHIO.....++++ CHITTENDEN ANDERSON, INDIANA....«.++. ANDERSON 
COLUMBUS, OHIO....+.+»FORT HAYES TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA. TERRE HAUTE 
TOLEDO, OHIO «eeeeeeeeeeFORT MEIGS JACKSON, TENNESSEE. NEW SOUTHERN 
CINCINNATI. OHIO.. FOUNTAIN SQUARE ASHLAND, KENTUCKY..«.«+++++ VENTURA 
CANTON, OHIO oose00e0se0000esBELDEN OWENSBORO. KENTUCKY. -..OWENSBORO 
ST. LOUIS, MO..++++++ee.MARK TWAIN WACO, TEXAS « «000 00ee0s++ RALEIGH 
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Subscribers Answer 


Cahill Article 


(Continued from page 56) 


ganize to save their profession from its 
present destined fate. 


There are several approaches to the 
problem. One is that a sales job should 
carry a salary. Notice I said a salary and 
not a drawing account. This salary, how- 
ever, should never be permanently fixed 
and naturally will vary with each type of 
business and each organization’s relation 
to it. This (the salary), in itself, if it 
becomes a recognized fact through an or- 
ganized effort, will put the muffler on 
those high-pressure sales “executives” who, 
by their ruthless methods of hiring and 
firing, are spoiling hundreds of young men 
every year for future careers in selling. 

It must be arranged that a salesman 
can make a living just as does the book- 
keeper, stenographer or the telephone op- 
erator. In fact, it is perhaps more im- 
portant that he does. It is his effort that 
helps the salaried worker—who many times 
never sees the customer—improve his (the 
salaried worker's) position. 


Even Salesmen Must Eat 


A salesman must not be hired unless 
there is a territory which he can cover 
wherein the potentiality for earnings exists. 
The salesman’s salary should be commen- 
surate with the fair possibilities in that 
territory. This, in itself, will indicate the 
possibilities to the salesman and put the 
onus on the so-called sales executive. It 
will reflect the sales manager's judgment 
in the selection of man and territory and 
will do away with the sending of an ex- 
pectant hopeful into the field with just the 
prayer of the sales manager that business 
will result, and he (the sales manager) 
will benefit. 

Extra earnings, or commissions, should 
be based upon accomplishments above the 
expected and predetermined result. At 
the end of a given period, say a year, but 
with a minimum of six months, the sales- 
man’s salary should be adjusted. This ad- 
justment should be a repeated operation 
at the end of similar periods and should 
be based on the business that has resulted 
in the territory covered during the pre- 
vious period. 


If, in the case of new salesmen, the 
new salary base proves insufficient to 
maintain the salesman according to his 
original expectations or the promises of 
his employer, there may be several reasons 
for the disappointment. Either the sales 
manager made the wrong selection of a 
representative, or he selected a territory 
that did not offer the proper field for the 
product, or the product is not salable. 
The fault is the sales manager’s and not 
that of the newly selected salesman. This 
brings up an interesting point: If the em- 
ployer has to risk Ais dollars in this fash- 
ion, he will direct his efforts in a more 
intelligent manner as regards salesmen. 
He will see to.it that he has a sales man- 
ager who knows how to select men and 
territories, and he will also be sure that 
he has a salable product before he begins 
to hire salesmen. 

To earmark corporations with an or- 
ganized and recognized procedure, such 
as is described above, would, in itself, at- 
tract proper salesmen. These would be 
attracted according to the varied possibili- 
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ties afforded by each. A sales job that 
had a maximum earnings potential of 
$100 per month would have no attraction 
for a $10,000-a-year salesman, and sub- 
terfuge would not be resorted to in order 
to attract or exploit good sales talent. 

Those corporations financially able to 
do so, could organize junior sales groups 
for training or proving. Such salesmen 
would not necessarily come under the sal- 
ary-plus commission arrangement. Pre- 
ferably a small salary should be provided 
during the probation period. 

The principal point in these suggestions 
is in the fact that real salesmen would be 
attracted to real sales jobs and would force 
those who resort to hiring-firing methods 
to be separately classed. 


M. G. McKinley, sales manager, W. 
P. Fuller & Co., pleads for an effort 
on the part of all engaged in selling 
to lift the professional level of sales- 
manship: 


To develop salesmanship until it is 
considered a profession equal to art, 
medicine or law would be a solution to 
this problem. Certainly, it is a profes- 
sion that requires a maximum of skill and 
knowledge. But what opportunities are 
presented to the young man of today in 
preparing himself for this profession? 
Where are there preparatory schools or 
colleges that could offer a practical course 
in salesmanship and develop scholars with 
a degree in salesmanship? The answer is 
that there are very few. Some of the 
business colleges offer courses in sales- 
manship, but in most instances the in- 
structors are not practical salesmen or sales 
managers who have had actual experience. 


A Job for the Colleges 


How can we place salesmanship in its 
rightful position among the higher profes- 
sions? I believe the answer is to cun- 
duct an extensive campaign directed to the 
colleges and other educational institutions 
throughout the country, and urge them to 
give the teaching of salesmanship more 
consideration. Let them know that there 
is an immediate demand in the business 
world for men trained in salesmanship, 
and that the profession of salesmanship 
offers profitable opportunities for the col- 
lege man of today. 

A campaign of equal importance should 
be conducted among the executives and 
sales managers of the business concerns 
throughout the country. They should be 
urged to cooperate with the educational 
institutions by offering scholars of sales- 
manship secured positions if their work is 
reasonably satisfactory. They should also 
give them the opportunity to continue 
their study in a more practical way after 
they leave school. ‘Thus, they could ac- 
quire greater knowledge concerning the 
firm by which they are employed and be- 
come better established in that specific 
line of business. 


If the young men of today are taught 
to realize that salesmanship is really a 
profession that requires study and experi- 
ence, and that the reliable business insti- 
tutions of the country are willing to 
spend time and money to help them learn 
this profession while they are being paid 
a fair living wage, they will not be so 
easily exploited by unprincipled concerns 
who pretend to offer easy, immediate re- 
turns. 

This campaign could well be carried 
on by SALES MANAGEMENT, and should 
certainly receive the cooperation of the 
progressive sales managers of this country. 
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94 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN 
SOLVING MARKETING PROBLEMS 


We believe that— 


Ability grows out of well-rounded experience 
Skill is developed through constant practice 
Knowledge comes from continuous study 
The coordination of several discerning minds 
is more valuable than the best mind alone 


and that these are vital requisites of correct judgment in the collec- 
tion, analysis and interpretation of facts and the building of those 
facts into workable courses of action. 


It is for these reasons that we have brought together the six execu- 
tives of this organization whose combined experience adds up to 
94 years in the field of market development. 


If you have a product to sell, may we discuss with you our services 
as applied to your marketing problems? 


MARKET RESEARCH 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
120 S. La Salle Street, Chicago Rockefeller Center, New York 


Pauline Arnold Paul T. Cherington Percival White 


Gives you guidance in making marketing decisions 
and building sales and advertising plans 
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$67,000 FOR 
RADIO RESEARCH 


(Where?) 


SAFE FOR LADIES 


(What 1s7) 


ORDER 
MANUFACTURING 


(What's that?) 


NEW MARKETS FOR OLD 
THROUGH MARKET 
RESEARCH 
(How?) 


THE ANSWERS ARE 
IN DECEMBER 


MARKET RESEARCH 
A Monthly Magazine 


Subscribe now and get every is- 


sue of the only magazine in this 


field. 


MARKET RESEARCH 
Rockefeller Center, New York 


Please enter my subscription for one year 
for MARKET RESEARCH. 


I enclose $1. Bill me for $1. (Foreign, $2) 


Address 


Business Connection 
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Booklets reviewed below are free unless | 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 
publishers. In addressing this office | 
please use a separate letterhead for each | 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. | 
The address is Sates MANAGEMENT | 
Readers’ Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Electrified Farm Market 
Sales and Potentials Shown 
How aware are most clectrical equipment 
manufacturers of the present—and growing 
importance of the electrified farm field? 
As of December 31, 1936, Edison Electric 
Institute reported 1,042,924 electrified farms 
in the U. S. Present estimate, 1,200,000. | 
In the three states of Pennsylvania, Ohio | 
and Michigan are located approximately | 
307,000 of these farms, or more than a| 
fourth of the national picture. To define | 
and interpret this condensed and important | 
portion of the market, the publishers of | 
the Pennsylvania Farmer, The Ohio Farmer, | 
and Michigan Farmer have surveyed their 
respective fields and present in published 
form “The Three That Make One-Fourth.” 
Facts revealed by the analysis include an- 
swers to such questions as: Can farmers 
afford to buy electrical equipment? What 
is the value of the farm market in terms 


of specific appliances and equipment? 
Immediate and potential sales volume? 
Within a state, where are the electrified 
farms located? What portion of dealer 
sales are made to farmers? Are dealers 
equipped to supply farmers’ electrical 
needs? Does the farm market provide 


sufficient sales volume for low-cost promo- 
tion and selling? And many more, all 


answered in brief but detailed form. A 
decidedly thought-provoking analysis for 
sales and advertising executives. Requests 


to C. V. Buchanan, The Ohio Farmer, 1011 
Rockwell Ave., Cleveland. 


Index to Ad-Effectiveness 
in Family Circle Surveys 


Advertisers familiar with the sales ap- 
proach of The Family Circle Magazine have 
probably seen recent field surveys conducted 
by Clark-Hooper, Inc., giving reader recog- 
nition of editorial and advertising content. 
SM subscribers interested in reaching the 
field covered by the distribution of these 
magazines, through chain grocery stores, 
will find these studies valuable indices to 
advertising effectiveness. Two recent sur- 
veys, for example, are those covering the 
issues of June 18, as analyzed among 332 
readers in the San Francisco area; and the 
September 10 issue, as analyzed among 224 
readers in Kansas City. Each report in- 
cludes a complete issue of the magazine, 
with reader recognition of editorial content 


itemized. And in addition to a breakdown 
of economic status of the families inter- 
viewed, a complete report on the advertis- | 
ing recognition is given for each product 
advertised therein. Each advertisement, 
like each editorial feature, is completely 
analyzed to show observation by poneantage] 
of women readers, identification, and fur- 
ther breakdown showing mis-identification, | 
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Conventions 


GOLF... yes, even 
in February, on two 
18-hole courses 
with grass greens 
and fairways. 


SWIMMING 


.-- indoors, in heated salt water, in our 
really beautiful Emerald Pool. 


TENNIS 
--.on Har Tru 
courts, a new 
thrill in mild, 
invigorating 
ocean air in 
mid-winter! 


RIDING ...thru our 250-acre pine forest 
and along 50 miles of 
ocean beach. 

And our BEACH CLUB is 
open from May to October, 


for the enjoyment of 
Spring or Summer conven- 
tions. 


Cavalier 


Roland Eaton faresoe 


VIRGINIA BEACH, VA, 
OPEN ALL YEAR 


Fx-xx G// | LOST MY CHANCE 
BECAUSE | DIDN'T HAVE 
A GOOD MEMO SYSTEM 


... This Doesn't Happen 
It You Use Memindex, Ke 
aE FF 


. . . the famous ‘‘Automatic Memory’’ used by suc- 
cessful salesmen and sales managers everywhere. 
Keeps al] data on handy, 
top. A marvel for compactness, convenience and 
adaptability. leather POCKET CASE for daily 
memos plus DESK UNIT for permanent data. Style 
KL (4 other styles) complete, with year’s supply of 
cards, $4.75. POCKET CASE only. with cards, $2.85 
and up. Quantity Discounts. 


uniform cards—today’s on 


Write for booklet, ‘“‘Memory 
on Cards,’” showing how 
Memindex works. 


FREE CARDS for quick 
action! Dated cards for 
the remainder of 1937 
furnished free with all 
orders for 1938 Memindex. 
Write: 


WILSON MEMINDEX CO. 
150 St. Paul St. Rochester, N. Y. 
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and strength of headline, special or spot 
copy, and body copy. Requests to P. K. 
Leberman, The Family Circle, 400 Madison 
Ave., New York. 


Chicago Offers Advertisers 
Gallery of Printed Ideas 


Normally this column, with national cir- 
culation, must confine comment to services 
that are available to all readers. But for 
the current exception which proves the rule 
we turn to Chicago, where SM subscribers 
have available a “Gallery of Printed Ideas,” 
recently opened to all planners or producers 
of printing, without obligation, by the 
Swigart Paper Co., 717 South Wells Street. 
Here are gathered and classified more than 
7,000 printed pieces, from all over the 
world. This huge library and reference 


file, selected for copy, or idea, or design, 
or typography, or color scheme, or format, 
or printing process, represents practically 
every type of product and every type of 
printed unit. Furthermore, no limitations 
are made as to kind, or make, or brand of 
paper. In addition to the reference service, 
which is constantly being added to, the 
Gallery each month displays about 150 
timely printed pieces of unusual design or 
merchandising idea. A supervisor is in 
constant attendance to supply information 
desired about the exhibit and to facilitate 
your use of the reference files. Through 
this column the Swigart Paper Co. has in- 
vited all SM subscribers to make full use 
of the service, 


1937-8 Market Analysis for 


Salesmen on the Way Up 

"Sales Opportunities’ for 1937-8 has 
just been released by Curtis Publishing 
Co.—the familiar red pocket-size advertis- 
ing and market analysis designed for use 
by salesmen whose products are advertised 
in the several Curtis publications. Featured 
contents: The income or buying power 
maps of 35 major cities, in colors; the 
analysis of circulation, showing Curtis cir- 
culation in every county in the U. S., to- 
gether with all towns and cities over 2,500, 
and those under 2,500 which had retail 
sales of $1,000,000 or more in 1929. In 
addition to circulation figures, this analvsis 
shows income tax returns for these counties 
and towns, native white families, and total 
population. Concluding with several pages 
for setting up a quota and recording the 
accomplishment of an individual sales plan, 
the book is addressed to the “salesman who 
hopes some day to become a sales man- 
ager.” Over 300 pages, India paper, 
flexible leatherette cover. Inquiries to 
Herbert M. Faust, The Curtis Publishing 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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1937 Texas Almanac Out 


A statistical study of the State of Texas 
has recently been issued, bringing up to 
date so far as possible the economic data 
through 1936. It supplements the Centen- 
nial Edition of 1936, covering in the main 
the period through 1935. It is a reference 
book on the state and county government, 
population, education, resources, industries 
and commerce. Marketing executives who 
secured the 1936 edition will want this new 


study, which incidentally indexes both 
issues so as to give complete coverage of 
the biennial period. Published since 1857, 
the Texas Almanac and State Industrial 
Guide is an authoritative digest for mar- 
keteers. Cost, postpaid, 20 cents. Requests 
to H. D. Guy, the Dallas News, Dallas, 
Texas. Ask for the 1937 Supplement—and 
if by chance you did not secure the 1936 
edition, better get it, too. It is much larger 
than the Supplement, 500 pages to the lat- 
ter’s 116, and costs 65 cents postpaid. 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 
Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words, minimum $3.00. No display. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


POSITION WANTED (Cont.) 


SALARIED POSITIONS, $2,500 to $26,000. 
This thoroughly organized advertising service of 
28 years recognized standing and reputation car- 
ries on preliminary negotiations for positions of 
the caliber indicated through a procedure indi- 
vidualized to each client's personal requirements. 
Several weeks are required to negotiate and each 
individual must finance for moderate cost of his 
own campaign. Retaining fee protected by a 
refund provision as stipulated in our agreement. 
Identity is covered and, if employed, present posi- 
tion protected. If you have actually earned over 
$2,500, send only name and address for details. 
z Lf BIXBY, Inc., 118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, 


SALES MANAGER WANTED 


A well known furnace manufacturer located in a 
small middle western city, seeks a Sales Manager. 
The job to be filled requires a man who has kept 
abreast of merchandising methods in the heating 
and Air Conditioning fields and knows how to pro- 
duce business through an established dealer organi- 
zation. He must be capable also of building quickly, 
dealer outlets for new products now in development. 
He will not have an unlimited sales and advertis- 
ing budget, but one which is ample in the light of 
present volume. Write :n full confidence to Box 
568, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N. Y., giving experience and minimum 
salary. 


HOLLYWOOD ASSIGNMENTS 


HOLLYWOOD ASSIGNMENTS 
Commercial—publicity stills on the movie lots— 
live house-organ copy—BUSINESS FILMS pro- 
duced. A. B. LAING, established 6 years at 

3626 Lankershim Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 


PHOTO AD-CARDS 


PHOTO AD-CARDS—NEW, NOVEL, EFFEC- 
tive mail-order selling. Economical and_ sure-fire 
results. Get samples quick. GRAPHIC ARTS 
PHOTO SERVICE, 291 Market St., 


Hamilton, 
Ohio. 


SPECIAL SALES REPRESENTATIVE. MY 
services are available to one or more substantial 
manufacturers only (not brokers) to represent them 
as exclusive special sales representative to sell and 
promote their item or items to large premium users, 
prospective premium users, including newspapers 
and magazines, territory west of the Mississippi. 
Have had twenty odd years’ premium experience 
with same large company as salesman, later field 
sales executive. Prefer items that can also be sold 
to large retailers and jobbers for resale purposes in 
order that I may create real volume and ma 
profitable to both manufacturer and myself. f— 
any manufacturer now using or contemplating using 
premiums as a sales stimulator for their products 
and wishes an individual to follow through with 
the idea by working with their sales force and re- 
tailer, my experience qualifies me for this particular 
work. Box 567, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York, N. Y. 


ADVERTISING AND MERCHANDISING IDEAS 

Have you a place in your organization for a 
young sales executive who has proven successful in 
developing profitable merchandising and advertisin 
ideas; has efficiently organized, operated. and built 
sales forces; has had excellent business experience 
in wholesale and chain store distribution, and has 
a large valuable acquaintance among the food and 
confectionery buyers, the chain stores, and whole- 
salers; experienced in conducti advertising and 
specialty work campaigns; hard worker, applies 
force, initiative, ingenuity, purpose, and action? 
Has held sales executive position with large food 
manufacturer, now desires a change in connection 
with manufacturer who offers opp rtunity for a 
producer. Experienced in food products, cookies, 
crackers, and confections. Wéill furnish the very 
finest references. Box 566, SALES MANAGEMENT, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y 


SALES—OR SALES AND OFFICE. EXPERI- 
enced in wholesale and dealer hardware and grocery 
lines throughout Middle Western States. Now em- 
ployed with residence in Detroit. 8 yeais’ residence 
in Chicago and Milwaukee. 35 years old. Univer- 
sity of Michigan graduate in accounting. Box 564, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
You, i. X- 


PHOTO OFFSET 


RESPONSIBLE POSITIONS 


SYNTHETIC TYPE FOR _ PASTE-UPS. 
Cvts display type costs down to rock bottom. Many 
modern types available. Write for folder. Fototype, 
625 West Washington, Chicago. 


— 


POSITION WANTED 


ELECTRIC RANGE, WATER HEATER, COM- 
PLETE KITCHEN SPECIALIST—17 years’ manu- 
facturer’s experience contacting jobber, utility and 
dealer. Thorough knowledge market, distribution, 
sales training, promotion; desires connection field or 
inside capacity anywhere. Finest references. Apart- 
ment 2-J, 9010—149th Street, Jamaica, N. Y. 


MR. SALES MANAGER 


Here is a young man who could do a real job 
for you. Has hired and handled salesmen. Knows 
advertising and sales promotion thoroughly. Has 
a record of doing difficult jobs well. Pleasant, 
honest and industrious. Location unimportant. Ad- 
dress Box 569, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


OUR STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL AND PER. 
sonal method conducts negotiations for high-grade 
positions. Each case prepared and executed sepa- 
rately. Employment and identity protected. Mod- 
erate cost. a on have earned over $2,400 ye. 
write, without obligations, Dept. G, Craig & 
Gravatt, Schaff Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WAREHOUSING—DISTRIBUTING 


MIDDLE WEST SMALL LOT DISTRIBUTOR 

We have a unique warehousing set-up especially 
geared to break down and distribute your case or 
carload shipments from Cleveland. Distribution 
direct to retailers and wholesalers via Parcel Post, 
Express or Truck, throughout Ohio, Michigan and 
Western New York State. Personalized supervision 
to give you all the advantages of a Branch Office 
at Fractional cost. Address, R. J. Van Stone, 
2000 West 14th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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BY RAY BILL 


UBLIC ATTITUDE TOWARD BUSINESS: Speak- 

ing before the November meeting of the Marketing 

Division of the American Management Association, 
Edgar Kobak, vice-president of Lord & Thomas, presented 
some interesting data on the public attitude toward large 
corporations. His agency recently undertook to make a 
survey of public opinion to uncover hidden resentments 
and tendencies of thought. 

The first question, “What big corporations do you 
think do the most to fool the public?” disclosed that only 
a little more than one in five people out of the 1,847 in- 
terviewed were conscious of any specific corporation which 
they could name, either from the standpoint of its short- 
comings or its virtues, From the standpoint of fooling 
the public, the study further revealed mention of utility 
companies, then the drug and cosmetic industry, tobacco 
companies, automobile industry, financial groups, and food 
companies in the order mentioned. Advertising misrep- 
resentations, higher rates, monopolistic tendencies and un- 
fairness to labor were important points brought out by 
those interviewed. The automobile industry was given the 
highest rank for giving the public the squarest deal, treat- 
ing labor the best, and for doing the best all-around job. 
Of all those interviewed, 67% were in favor of Govern- 
ment regulation; 28% believed certain corporations should 
actually be taken over by the Government; and some 45% 
advocated that the Government take over public utilities. 

In general, Mr. Kobak concludes: 

In business too few study the masses, and know how to bet 
intelligently on how the masses will react, as the politician does. 
Study of mass groups is more important than study of individuals. 
Just as study of whole teams is more important than study of 
stars. The clever politicians study and analyze the masses and base 
their campaigns on what they find. Business men must do the 
same. The trouble is that even those politicians and business men 
who have been highly successful in such analysis, once success- 
ful get drunk with success. Because they did know, they think 
they now know. They become “authorities” and take their ears 
from the ground and fail to study the trend of the future. 

From all of which the reader is at liberty to draw his 
own conclusions. But it does look as if there is much 
room for progress, and improvement in selling, sales man- 
agement, advertising, public relations, understanding con- 
sumers, and better educating of people in industry and 
business as a prerequisite to doing a better job with the 
political powers-that-be and with the public at large. 
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AN PROSPERITY BE MANUFACTURED? Many 
people, perhaps even a substantial majority of the 
American people, subscribe to the theory that ar- 

bitrarily raising wages and thereby increasing purchasing 
power will automatically result in manufacturing prosper- 
ity. Recent data tend to dispel this theory as fallacious. 

In this connection, Leo Wolman, Columbia University 
professor, has recently made several addresses in the course 
of which he presented many statistical data. He points 
out that large increases in the hourly rate of pay to factory 
workers have apparently been correlated with recessions or 
depressions. From 1914 to 1921, for instance, the hourly 
rate of factory pay increased well over 100% and the im- 
provement which started in the middle of 1922 did not 
get under way until the average hourly rate of factory pay 
had fallen a very substantial amount. By 1929 the hourly 
rate of pay again advanced by a substantial figure and the 
improvement which started in 1933 began at a time when 
the same hourly rate had fallen back by a considerable 
degree. 

At the present time the hourly rate of factory pay is at 
the highest level it has ever been and we are appparently 
experiencing a severe recession. Whether we will turn the 
corner of this recession before there is a decline in the 
hourly rate of pay is at least an Open question. 

We suspect that in the end it will be recognized that 
wages can only be increased by a fair proportion of the 
savings which are effected through progressive improve- 
ment in mechanization and in efficiency—the latter, of 
course, including improvements in sales methods. 

Indeed, if it were possible to create prosperity by such 
simple legerdemain as merely increasing wages, it is hard 
to believe that this principle would not have been dis- 
covered and used in many countries, not decades, but cen- 
turies ago. 

The unvarnished truth seems to be that the road to suc- 
cess and prosperity is still the old conventional one, built 
out of individual and collective adherence to patience and 
hard work. Maybe this explains why politicians are turn- 
ing ever more interestedly to business leaders for their ad- 
vice on how to correct the errors in legislation already 
enacted, and how to create new legislation which will make 
for realistic prosperity as distinguished from an idealistic 
millenium. 
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OU can almost always spot a Christmas tie— 

and, in most cases, the sooner you spot it the 
better. As she hands you that long flat box, you 
know, instinctively, she’s put your head in a noose. 
No noose is good news. 


If you’re young, married and paternal, you’re 
bound to get it in the neck once in a while, anyway 
.. . although it usually isn’t the tie that binds. It’s 
paying for it yourse/f the next month. That’s what 
makes it so difficult to decide whether it’s better 
to give or to receive. 


After all, it isn’t her fault you can’t make use of 
perfume, lacy underwear and the rest of the finery 
you buy for her and she exchanges next day for the 
right sizes and colors. Or the vacuum cleaner, sew- 
ing machine and washing machine you give her to 
remember you buy. Or the electric train you pur- 


CHRISTMAS TREE 


chase for Junior (?) . . . the tricycle for Sister 
(which you fall over in the dark) . . . the slippers for 
Grandpa (he already has two pairs). 


All of which brings up that familiar question— 
what to give the older folks. Somehow, they seem 
to have about everything . . . They’re no longer in 
the ‘‘Age of Accumulation” . . . Unlike those be- 
tween 25 and 35, the oldsters’ needs are few. 


On Christmas Eve, in millions of homes, young folks 
will again follow that glorious custom, of placing 
gifts and gift horses beneath sparkling trees. To 
those with things for sale, these young spendsters 
offer a market twice the size of the ‘‘buygones.”’ 
That’s why Cosmopolitan offers advertisers such 
gifted opportunities. 36.2% of its readers are in the 
‘*Age of Accumulation’’—between 25 and 35. 


Copyright, 1937, Hearst Magazines, Inc. 


WHERE 
CAN | BUY IT 


DO FACTORY SALES NEED A DEALER? 
The prospect may be sold on the brand but you cannot mark 


him down as sold if he cannot get to a dealer 


Product selling today is primarily retailing. 
Each transaction involves a dealer and a cus- 
tomer. The closer you bring them together, the 
more sales the dealer—and you—will make. 
You can do it more effectively through one 
advertising medium than through any other. bh eo 
Advertising today pays out best when it appears 
in the newspaper—the mainstay of retailers 
and salesmanagers. 
Newspaper advertising closes the circuit be- 
tween seller and buyer at the most propitious y 
time and place to make the sale. 
Newspaper advertising exerts strong local- 
ized selling pressure upon all the prospects who 
can possibly get to a dealer to buy. 
Chicago is a good market in which to localize 7 
advertising. Sales are good and the outlook fine 
Volume is great enough to support a strong 
campaign. 
Localized advertising in the Chicago Tribune 
costs comparatively little. Per hundred thou- 7} 
sand circulation, Tribune rates are among the 
lowest in the publishing business. THE 
Practically as many metropolitan Chicago SALESMANAGER’S 
families read the Tribune as read any two other 
Chicago newspapers combined. MEDIUM 7 
Tribune readers constitute Chicago’s largest 
newspaper audience, and represent the largest CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


known group of prospects for your product 


, é THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER ~ 
in this market. 


The Tribune is the only Chicago newspaper Tribune Tower, Chicago . e--8 
which delivers majority coverage of all the 220 E. 42nd St., New York 
families in Chicago and suburbs. Its full-market 


P ‘ : 5-167 General Motors Bldg., Detroit 
circulation penetrates all buying classes—re- 
gardless of age, income or social status. 620 Kohl Bidg., San Francisco 


